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For Clean Loom Lubrication 
Use 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE& 


REGISTERED 


Drip-less and waste-less NON-FLUID Olbkstays 
in bearings — off warps and woven goods, so 
increases production of clean cloth. t : 


Your oil costs will go down, for NON Fluo 
OIL outlasts spattering oil 3 to 5 times. 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! — 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S.C. ~ ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE R. | 
DETROIT, MICH, - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TRADE MARK 


im US. PAT. OFFICES 
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Re-inforced 
with seamless 
woven fabric 
inner-lining 


Uniform Here are several important ‘ 
Density advantages gained by SONOCO’S 
exclusive patented teature —seam- 
less woven-fabric inner-lining. Uni- 
form density of cork, because it is e 
Uniform < relieved of squeeze in application, : 
Length i 


cannot elongate on roll. Uniform 


length— which is at the same time 


the normal length of the cork roll. 


Uniform diameter— because cork 


has not been strained in applying to 
Uniform 
Diameter 


steel rolls or shells. 


All of these advantages, and 


many more, add up to longer life 
and better drafting. 


CRITICAL NEED SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


S$ 
Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.0 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Consult with our Local Field Engineers 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. __ 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


Greenville, S. C. 


BRANCH OFFICES af Superior FIELD ENGINEERS 
ALL OVER FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES-ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 000 


THE WORLD TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES EVERY DISTRICT 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION ° 


£ 
4%: 
« 


Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Service Engineer checking 
loom lubrication in a prominent 
Southern mill. 


when the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 


is ’’in the picture”’ 


Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers are 
specialists in scientific lubrication. That’s why 
they are “in the picture” in a majority of leading 
textile mills, cooperating closely with operat- 


ing and maintenance men to keep machines pro- 
ducing at maximum efficiency the year round. 


By recommending the proper application of 
the right oils and greases for every moving 


Back the Attack... 
Buy More War Bonds! 


part, Gulf Lubricagion Service Engineers help 
to lessen wear, reduce staining, cut mainte- 


nance and power costs, and increase poundage. 


Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication of your machines 
on the most effective basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 
Write or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY ~- GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 3 O, PA. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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efficient, concentrated, 
. powder desize for fibres and fab- 
rics that insures a more level and 
uniform dyeing. It increases the ab- 
sorption of the fibres so that dyes and 
finishing materials penetrate more 
readily and evenly. 

Diazyme contains a combination of 
enzymes that attack the various siz- 
ing compounds now used (starch. 
dextrine, gelatine, glue, ete.), and 
leaves the materials soft and elastic. 
Cannot weaken fabrics, safe for even 
the most delicate fibres. 

Diazyme is concentrated—one part 
equals about 8 parts liquid, or 4 parts 
solid, of other well-known desizing 
agents. This concentration furnishes 
a definite saving, not only in freight 
charges but in storage space. 

Diazyme is furnished in different 
strengths as well as prepared with 
special stimulating agents for indt- 
vidual purposes. 
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PRODUCTS 


AL 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N.J.- LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 


Chicago, Il., 


Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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American 


ure you 
can buy 


AMERICAN BLOWER 
HEATERS 


Any firm or individual, who has an order 24,000 B.T.U. and larger — Vertical Unit 
for unit heaters carrying a priority rating Heaters in 144,000 B.T.U. and larger—and 


oT 


of AA-5 or better, with a specified delivery | Blower Type Units in 216,000 B.T.U. or F 
date is eligible to buy American Blower larger. All are equipped with constant 7 
Unit Heaters. speed motors. 
If you require new heating equipment You cannot buy better heating units 
} for enlargement of your plant, or moderni- regardless of price, and you'll find as thou- 
zation, or to replace obsolete equipment sands of other users have found that Amer- — 
we advise you to get orders in early. ican Blower Unit Heaters save valuable ° 
production space, save valuable fuel, cut 
Remember, American Blower Horizontal down absences due to improper heating, 
Type Unit Heaters are built in sizes of |= and insure healthful temperatures. 
Sirocco Unit Heater 
Blower Type Ceiling Unit 
Unit Heater 
Horizontal Type 
AMERICAN BLOWER 
‘ AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of rican Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


For Excellence 
in Production 
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wheel your car? 


Of course not—even the best buggy wheel would be 


useless! . 


. And it’s just about as hard to obtain satis- | 


factory results by putting anything but a Whitin-made repair 


part on a Whitin machine. 


W: recently had a complaint from 
a good mill customer regarding exces- 
sive wear of Whitin spindles.  In- 
vestigation revealed that wear was 
caused by the use of ‘‘just-as-good”’ 
bolsters, from another source, which 
were neither designed nor machined 
to fit either Whitin spindles or bolster 
cases. Complete replacement with 
Whitin bolsters and spindles was 
necessary. This is a case history of 
what is usually experienced when mon- 


grel parts are used . dissatisfac- 
tion . . . complaints . . . lost pro- 
duction . . extra expense . 


and all avoidable. 


If you are ever tempted to buy 


“‘buggy-wheel’’ repair parts . . . re- 


member two things: | 


1. Every part of every Whitin ma- 
chine is designed for a specific pur- | 


pose and in correct relationship to 
its function with other working 
parts. 


bho 


fications, the necessary jigs, fix- 


tures, gauges, and special tools to 


maintain proper operating toler- 
ances and insure exact duplication. 


Don’t fix your “flats” with “buggy 
wheels ”’ 


MACHINE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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BACK UP YOUR LOOM FIXERS 


WITH 


THE ORANGE LINE 


G&K’s Line of “Hairitan” Loom Leathers 


The life of a loomfixer isn’t easy in 
war times. Heavier schedules... 
less experienced help...longer hours 


keep him on the jump, 


W ith Graton & Knight’s famous line - 


of textile leathers to back him up, 
his work will be easier. He can de- 
pend upon the orange loom leather, 
G & K’s distinctive color for the 
“Hairitan” line, for superior perform- 
ance over a longer period of time. 
’ Hairitan” has proved to be the equal 
of any European type” hair-on tan- 


nage in providing low stretch, high 


LEAST MAINTENANCE-LONGEST LIFE-LOWEST COST 


tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 
The reason Graton & Knight is able 
to produce — in” Hairitan’’—a su- 
perior domestic tannage for loom 
services lies in its single‘control over 
all manufacturing processes from 
green hide to finished product. 


All “ Hairitan” loom leathers—check 


straps, pickers, jack straps, flat har- . 


ness straps, spindle straps, lug straps 
and lug holdup straps—are finished 
specifically for the service require- 
Order 


“Orange Line’’from your distributor. 


ments they must meet. 


THE ORANGE LINE 
One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


GRATON KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4 


‘AND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry ... look under Graton 


& Knight in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or Thomas’ Register. 
See complete catalog in Textile World Yéar Book. 
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A. “Hairitan” Lug Straps. Hair-on 
or hair-off. 4 or 5 ply folded and 
stitched; 2 or 3 ply cemented. 


B. “Hairitan’” Lug Holdup Straps. 
Hair-on or hair-off. Rugged © Hair- 
itan’’ fibres give low frictional wear. 
Construction keeps lug straps prop- 
erly positioned, 
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FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 


various types to meet all government speci- 


: fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 
ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 


 evercoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 


processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain» 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 


finishing all types of viscose and acetate | 


rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 


cotton or rayon in water. . 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 7 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 
For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


CO. INC., NEWARK, 


Established 40 years 
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Up-to- Dats Bedtime Story Concerning 


KING COTTON 


By HARRISON HIGHTOWER, 
President, 

American 

Cotton 


Manufacturers 


Association 


ING COTTON sits today on an elevated throne, 
His subjects love and revere him as never be- 
fore. He has swept aside many of the prejudices and 
counter currents, and his people are more solidly be- 
hind him than he has ever known before. His coun- 
try is at war, and he is not dressed in ermine robes 
but in a khaki uniform as a commanding general. 
He is sending out calls in every direction for more 
and more cotton goods. His people at home need 
them badly for work garments, and his allies abroad 
are sadly in need of raiment. He is begging his sub- 
jects to work every hour possible in the mills. He 
has commanded the mill owners to run their mills 48 
hours per week, per shift, in order to relieve the 
great need for textiles that exists. He has done all 
within his power to impress his subjects that their 


labor is a patriotic duty—that cotton is just as vital 


as steel to the conduct of this terrible war. 

The friends of the cotton monarch have tried to 
assist him with kindly advice. They have told him 
of the present laws that handicap the production of 
cotton goods—the Walsh-Healey Act, the Wagner 
Act, and other legislative measures that were put on 


the law books as social gains and which, under peace- 


time conditions affected production of cotton prod- 
ucts very little, but as war measures have very dis- 
turbing results. For instance, if a person works ten 
hours per day of labor on Government contracts, this 
means that the mill must pay overtime for two hours. 
If the employee continues this program 38 hours he 
has furnished 38 hours of labor, six of which are at 
overtime pay. Some of the king’s subjects are prone 
to accept the 38-hour week, which includes six hours 
of overtime, as a good financial return and prefer 
to stay away from the job for the two remaining days 
that the mill runs. The king’s practical advisers ap- 
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peal to him to annul these laws for the duration. 
They say, Oh King, give these employees overtime 
after they work 40 hours. Don't let the law apply to 
each individual day—put a premium on thrift and 
wartime effort, but don’t encourage idleness.” | 

They also point out to him that girls between 16 
and 18 cannot work eight consecutive hours without 
a rest period of 30 minutes in the interval. The wise 
advisers say, “Oh King, a cotton mill cannot be run 
that way. It is technically wrong. An Operative can 
leave his or her job in a mill for a reasonable number 
of minutes several times during eight hours, but not 
for 30 minutes consecutively.” 

Up to this hour, however, the mighty monarch has 
seen fit to hold these social gains in effect to the’det- 
riment of the production of sorely needed cotton 
goods. The monarch has been told of how the Ger- 
mans and the Japs are working like beavers. The 
Russians and the British, our allies, are demanding 
super-human efforts of their people. Russian chil- 
dren between seven and 11 years of age work four 
hours daily and go to school four hours. After 11 
years, boys and girls work 11 hours daily six days a 
week. Russia says ‘we will whip the Germans and 
then we will think of social gains.’” What a lesson, 
Oh King. 

As one of your humble subjects, whose duty and 
pleasure it is to assist in the vital production of cot- 
ton goods, I add my voice to those in the same pro- 
fession who are toiling under great odds, to beg of . 
you — please assist in every way the mighty effort 
that is being displayed by the cotton manufacturers 
of your realm. Urge your subjects to work hard and 
long, earn all they are capable of, invest their surplus 
in war bonds, help win this war and bring their sons, 
and ours, back to loved ones and home. 

Oh King, please use your influence and power to 
teach all your subjects that unless we win this war 
social gains will be of no help to us in this very. 
unhappy world in which we will be living. 

May I whisper, Your Majesty, some of the goods 
that are most badly needed have a ceiling price on 
them that to some will show a loss to produce. The 
situation will be greatly helped if Your Highness 
would give thought to allowing a reasonable profit 
to each producer. 
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T LONG SERVICE — Accotex Cots 
® are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


2 GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
® retain their excellent grip, be- 
cause they resist slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING — The 
® resistance to slicking minimizes 
eyebrowing. 


REDUCED LAPPING — Accotex 
® Cots have little affinity tor tex- 
tile fibers and are nonsweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and resist 
flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex 
®Cots are not affected by oil, 
water, dyes, or textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Ac- 
® cotex Cots have no seams to 


break open and shorten service 
lite. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 
®are ready glued. 


Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
give you more production.... 
higher quality yarn 


ORE than a year and a half of mill use 

has proved that Armstrong’s new Acco- 
tex Cots offer spinning properties superior to 
those of any other synthetic roll covering. 
They have consistently increased poundage, 
turned out a higher quality yarn . . . because 
they are made of a special composition that 
combines synthetic rubber’s toughness and 
cork’s superior grip. 
These improved Accotex Cots are nonslicking 
... they retain their good grip . . . minimize 
lapping up... and reduce “‘eyebrowing.” After 
a long initial life, Accotex Cots can be rebuffed 
three or four times for extended service. 
You can get Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
now, for restrictions on materials used in their 
manufacture have been eased. In addition to 
cork-rubber Accotex Cots, plain or soft syn- 
thetic rubber Accotex Cots are available for 
special uses. 
For samples and prices of Armstrong’s Accotex 


Cots, see your Armstrong representative. Or | 


write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Section, 8206 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


| 
RMSTRONG’S ACCOTEA COTS 
CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS | 
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during the war’s early stages which caused those present to 
leave many of the interviews with a feeling of depression. 

To turn this country from the manufacture of peacetime 
goods to war production was a gigantic task. While mis- 
takes were made and some screwballs came into the picture 
and later had to be forced out, we know that a magnificent 
job was done. This country should be forever grateful to 
General William S. Knudsen, Donald Nelson and others 
who left private business at great personal sacrifice and 
organized the United States for war. Indicative of their 
general ability is the ready realization that trade magazines 
are close to the operation of their particular industry groups, 
and by explaining various Government problems and ac 
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Vol. 66 June 1, 19 No. 7 
The Shortage boods 
By DAVID CLARK, Editor 
y NOR a number of years Associated Business Papers, Inc., - tions at these meetings they allow the editors to act as 
kK of which TExTILE BULLETIN is a member, has ar- — liasion agents between Government and industry. 
ranged for editors of the various trade journals connected Due to the difficulty of travel and the scarcity of hotel! 
with the organization to meet with Government officials accommodations in Washington, the number of visits of 
for off-the-record discussions of current industry problems. A. B. P. editors has been reduced. Instead of the general 
The meetings have been held some four times each year. meetings small groups are often called to Washington for 
These gatherings began long before the war and- have discussion when any, problem arises which is peculiar to the 
continued to be held since the conflict began. They have industry with which a member publication is connected. 
included interviews with high-ranking Army and Navy Such a meeting was that held May 19 at the Statler Hotel 
officers and with leaders in war production. From time to in the nation’s capital. 2 
time the President is included among those interviewed. The growing scarcity of cotton goods has become a se- 
Based upon long experience with editors of the trade rious problem, and is getting more serious each month. 
papers and the knowledge that in no instance has one of - Meeting with Donald Nelson and officials of the War Pro- 
them given publicity to any information which was labeled duction Board's textile division May 19 were the editor of 
as restricted, Government officials have not hesitated to TEXTILE BULLETIN; Edwin Fowle, editor of Textile World; 
talk freely before the group and to answer almost any and Douglas Woolf, former Textile World editor and now 
: questions asked. In one instance the editors were taken io vice-president of the Textile Research Institute, Inc. Paul 
; Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Maryland and shown all Wooten, Washington representative for McGraw-Hill Pub- 
; types of war weapons, including some which were at the _ lications, presided over the meeting. Representing the tex- 
. time secret. : tile diviston of WPB were spencer Love, George H. Lanter, 
‘ : Jr., and Thomas Bancroft. Also present was W. A. Graham 
' The Picture Has Changed Clark, head of the textile division of the United States 
Tariff Commission, and brother of your editor. Donald 
{ Since war began in 1941 the editors of TEXTILE BULLE- Niels lid attend tie 
4 TIN and other journals have been able to interview many 
| of the morning session, but did stay through the lunch-. 
: of the highly-placed military officials as well as most of Selo S 
eon which followed. 
: the civilian experts who have been called to Washington to 
: organize industries for the production of war material. This Ind i eek 
4 Things are going comparatively smooth now both with our is Industry's Problem : 
‘ _ armed forces and in the production of war materials. How- Much of the discussion was not for publication, but it is 
ever, your editor remembers statements made off-the-record, quite well known that the current slackening off of textile 


production, with Lend-Lease demands increasing at the 
same time, has created a real problem. 

During the early portion of the meeting we listened 
while many suggestions were made relative to assisting 
mills to increase their output of goods. One of these ideas 
was that of urging textile plants to adopt an employee- 
management system of operation. One man present, who 
had never run a cotton mill and who had very little knowl- 
edge of the Southern textile industry or the executives who 
operate it, was positive that adoption of the previously 
mentioned system would solve the entire problem. 

The editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN finally entered into 

(Continued On Page 40 ) 
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inding the Diameter Yarns 


By THOMAS NELSON, Dean Emeritus of the Textile School, 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


DESIGNER or fabric analyst is sometimes required 

to make a new fabric or to reconstruct another fabric. 
In doing this he has to determine the: number of threads 
and picks that can be put in the fabric. A knowledge of the 
diameter of yarns will be helpful in obtaining the best re- 
sults. It is recognized that the diameter of a yarn is varia- 
ble and not as cylindrical as a copper wire, for example. 
The diameter will vary because of the irregularity in thick- 
ness of the yarn, the amount of twist put in the yarn and 
the kind of cotton used. However, from experiments that 
have been made in the past and which, taken in conjunction 
with a range of fabrics, an approximate diameter can be 
obtained. 

The rule given to ascertain the diameter of a yarn is as 
follows: obtain the number of yards per pound in a given 
counts of yarn and from this extract the square root which 
will give the number of threads that will lie side by side 
in one inch, A deduction is made for different yarns, seven 
per cent for cotton is usually used and will give approxt- 
mate results. 

A table showing the number of threads of cotton yarn 
that will lie side by side accompanies this article. Using 
the rule given, take the following example: How many 
threads of No. 1 cotton yarn will lie side by side in one 
inch? Answer: 1 & 840 = 840 yards to the pound; the 


square root of 840 «& 29 minus 7% = 27 threads, practi- 
Counts Yds. per Square 7 Ends per 
Single Double Pound Root Per Cent. Inch 
10/2 4,200 64.8 4.5 60.4 
12/2 5.040 5.0 65.9 
7 14/2 5.880 76.6 5.4 71.2 
8 16/2 6.720 81.9 5.7 76.2 
18/2 7,560 86.9 6.0 $0.9 
LO 20/2 8 400 91.6 6.4 85.2 
1] 22/2 9 240 96.1 6.7 89.4 
12 24/2 10,080 100.3 7.0 93.3 
13 26/2 10,920 104.4 12 97.1 
14 28/2 11,760 108.4 7.6 100.8 
40/2 12.600 79 104.3 
16. $2/2 13,440 115.9 8.1 107.8 
7 34/2 14,280 119.4 8.4 111.0 
46/2 15,120 122.9 114.3 
19 38/2 15,960 126.3 
20 40/2 16,800 129.6 9.0 120.6 
18,480 145.9 9.5 126.4 
26 48/2 20,160 141.8 9.9 131.9 
26. . 52/2 21.840 147.7 10.3 137.4 
28 56/2 24,520 153.4 10.7 142.6 
4() 60 (2 25,200 158.7 147.6 
42 64/2 26,880 164.9 L?5 152.4 
44 68 2 28.560 168.9 LL.8 1597.1 
46> 72/2 30,240 174.8 12:2 161.6 
38 76/2 41,920 L786 12.5 166.1 
40 80/2 44.600 184.4 12.8 170.5 
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cally. Example: How many threads of No. 32 cotton yarn 
will lie side by side in one inch? Answer 840 x 32 
26,880; the square root of 26,880 — 163.9 minus 7% 
152.43 threads. 

A balanced fabric is assumed to be one in which the 
warp and filling threads are equal in diameter with the 
spaces between them equal to the diameter of the yarn. 
About one-half the No. 32 yarn could be put into the 
fabric without any undue compression since warp and fill- 
ing interlace with each other every pick. : 

The diameter of yarns vary as the square root of their 
counts so that if the diameter of one yarn is known, the 
diameter of another can be ascertained by the following 
rule: As the square root of one count is to the square root 
of another count, so is the diameter of one to the diameter 
of another. Example: If the diameter of No. 9 yarn is 1/81 
part of an inch, what. will be the diameter of No. 16 yarn? 
Answer: 

108 

To make a plain fabric of equal balance or firmness from 
different counts, the table given can be used by having one- 
half the number given as the number of threads and picks, 

In twills another rule is used: As the sum of the threads 
plus intersections in the weave are to the threads in the 
weave so is the diameter to the number of threads required. 
Example: How many threads per inch are required to make 


a balanced fabric, 2 up, 2 down twill with No. 36 yarn? 


Answer: There are four threads and two intersections: 
diameter of No. 26 yarn equals 162; as 6 : 4 :: 162 : x; 
164 * 4 + 6 = 108 threads per inch required. Example: 


It is required to make a 2 up, 2 down twill fabric of the 
same balance as a plain fabric with No. 36 yarn. How 
many threads will be required? -Answer: The same number 
of threads must be used in making the calculation. (Rule: 
As threads plus intersections in the proposed fabric are to 
threads plus intersections in given fabric so will the diam- 
eter or number of threads be in the required fabric); 
44-2: 44-4 162 162 8 — 216 threads 
required. 

The above calculations should only be taken as a guide. 
Experience and judgment in making new fabrics is a valua- 
ble asset. Also, the approximate results as given do not 
take into account the angle of curvature of the threads such 
as fabrics woven square, warp rib fabrics and filling rib 
fabrics. The late T. R. Ahenhurst, who did pioneer work 
in this field, published a little book entitled ‘Textile Cal- 
culations and the Structure of Fabrics,” demonstrating this 
theory. Other later books have been published on this 
subject so that any reader who desires to make a further 
study of this subject can refer to them. 
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Here are 


> TYPES 


of 


GATES V-Belts 


Yo Gates FIELD ENGINEER Can Tell You 
PHONE Him TODAY! 


Whenever a drive in your plant is wearing out belts zesset 
than it should—or is giving any other trouble—just pick up you 
phone and call the Gates Field Engineer. 


He can quickly analyze your problem and, in most cases, he 
can correct the trouble very easily without needing to specify the 
use of any special-structure belts. 


In some installations, however, belts having special character- 
istics will prove to be the most efficient and economical that you 
can use. For example, a V-belt with tension members composed of 
rayon cords will, in some installations, have advantages over the 
standard cotton cord construction. 


Again, Static-Safety V-belts may best fit your special needs— 
or V-belts with tension members composed of flexible steel cables 
may be the most efficient and economical despite their higher initial 7 
cost. 


the Gates synthetic rubber V- belt—which 
has been in extensive use for more than 6 years now—is 
piling up amazing service records. Under severe conditions _ 
of oil and heat, the Gates special synthetic belt actually | 


wears 2 times to 3 times as long as any natural rubber 
belt! 


To find out which particular type of V-belt will serve YOU 
best involves no more effort than merely picking up your tele- 
phone directory and calling the number there listed for your Gates 
Field Engineer. He will know the type of V-belt it will pay you 
best to use—and he will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


a 


CHICAGO. ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 80) -2 Liberty National Lile Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, 2 CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
605 West Fifth Street 108 W. Was 738 C & S Nationa! Bank Building 
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ainless Steel and Reeds 
War 


By ROBERT J. FREITAG, Treasurer 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 


FENHE conditions encountered in the weave sheds of tex- 

tile mills in all parts of this-and other countries offer 
a very serious problem to the steel manufacturers as well as 
the makers of loom harness equipment. This is due to the 
atmospheric conditions encountered in this particular oper- 
ation of manufacture of woven articles. For it is in this 
department where the atmospheric conditions must be 
maintained at a definite humidity and temperature, which 
is very hard on anything affected by such conditions. 

Besides, those parts of the loom harness which come in 
contact with the warp threads are often affected by the siz- 
ing and chemicals with which the warp has been subjected 
or treated. When not in use, the loom harness is stored 
under conditions not always favorable to items made of 
metals. The respective parts of a.loom harness which are 
vital to the weaving operation and which must always be 
free of anything that would have a tendency to wear, stain 
or detrimentally affect the material being woven, are the 
heddles, the reeds, frame parts, the drop wires and the 
warp preparation combs. 

The most vital of these is the flat steel heddle, the 
smooth metal guide which directs each individual warp or 
thread in a loom. The next is the reed, which is in a metal 
device through which the yarn is drawn and which gently 
compresses or packs the finished woven fabric into a solid 
mass. To protect these and other essential parts of the 
loom harness, it is essential that the metal to be used must 
be stainless. 

A technical question turned up recently with the War 
Production Board pertaining to the essentiality of stainless 
steel for the manufacturing of flat. steel heddles and loom 
reeds. With the government ruling, it is perfectly true that 
the nickel plated heddle and regular steel reed could pro- 
duce the very same cloth under the same atmospheric con- 
ditions in the weave room, since the size of wire and con- 
struction of the heddle are identical to the stainless -steel 


ty pe. 


Ordinary Heddies and Reeds Wul Rust 


However. to a great many manufacturers who are en- 
gaged in the production of cloth made with nylon and ace- 


tate warps the stainless steel heddle has given the most ex- 


cellent results in the, process of weaving, particularly on- 


parachute and similar fabrics made for the war effort. 
Nylon requires a relatively high humidity of at least 75 per 
cent, to obtain satisfactory production and perfection of the 
cloth, with the consequence that the regular nickel plated 
heddle and standard steel reed are subject to rusting very 
quickly. 


The rough surface created by the rust on the broad sides 
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of the nickel plated heddle has a tendency to be very ad- 
hesive to dust, smudge and the metallic substances thrown 
off the nylon or acetate thread. The latter cannot be pre- 
vented regardless of the use of the very best sizing com- 
pound applied by the most expert slashing operation. This 
of course interferes with the production and the cleanliness 
of the fabric, necessitating the cleaning of the nickel plated 
heddle. This is not only most difficult being that the 
metallic substance is practically baked onto the heddle, but 
is also very cumbersome and expensive. This collection of 
smudge results in black marks that are not removable from 
the fabric. The reed, having no plating and being of reg- 


ular steel wire, is subject to still greater punishment and 


has to be cleaned after the running off of each warp, the 
same as the harness. 

Stainless steel heddles and reeds no not accumulate suff- 
cient metallic dust to do any damage to the yarn. They 
keep the thread clean, and as any substance accumulated 
during the run of a warp can easily be removed with a dust 
rag, the advantages are many and a great saving results, re- 
gardless of the higher cost of the product. Of great im- 
portance is that the number of split filaments is almost 
completely eliminated with the stainless steel heddles and 
as this defect creates a break of the threads and stoppage 
of the loom in connection with the warp stop motion, all 
these very important items in the manufacturing of para- 
chute cloth—which is supposed to be 100 per cent perfect 
to save the lives of our men in the service—bear out the 
fact that stainless steel heddles and reeds are imperative for 
nylon and acetate fabrics. 


By making use of a ‘‘girder-type’’ construction, the Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co. of Orange, Mass., claims to have developed 
a stainless steel textile reel which has the ‘“‘strength of Gibral- 
tar.’ The photogranh shows a rather amazing demonstration 
of this strength. On a 19-foot reel, supported on shaft exten- 
sions, are perched 19 workmen. Under this test load which far 
exceeds the load in actual use, according to Rodney Hunt, the 
defiection of the reel is but a small fraction of an inch. Of 
equal value, this type of reel is tremendously strong in resist- 
ing twisting stresses caused by starting and stopping the 
dyeing machines in which they are used. 
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Quality Before duantty 


It is significant that, although this 
company is more than 50 years old, it 

still makes only four different types of 
mill accessories — mule rope, banding, 
spinning tape and canvas lug straps. 
We are interested in quality before 
quantity; we like to make one thing 


with the best possible materials and in 
the best possible way, before we under- 
take to make another. This objective 


Sa cae is attainable only through years of ex- 
| m Our first product was rope, then band- 
; ¥ ing, next spinning tape and last of all 
li @ canvas lug straps. We will add other 
4 items only when we have temporarily 
: exhausted the possibilities in improving 
‘ | an already excellent lug strap. 
| | j.oWhy not sample Lambeth Quality 
NOW? | 
LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 
Bedford, Mass., Souther Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
| for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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® This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. * 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 

and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 

is immediate, crucial. For impending 

- events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U.S. Treasury has set the overall goal 


at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 


from individuals alone. This is the big- 


gest sum ever asked of the American 


people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 


showing of the payroll market. And its. 


most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


loye¢ tions 
000 emp 
week 


MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 


In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 


appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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mmediate Production Problems Draw Attention 
beorgia Meeting 


HE Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
elected H. O. Ball, treasurer of Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, as president of the organization at the end of a one- 


day annual convention May 28 tn Atlanta. Mr. Ball suc- — 


ceeds Guy 1. Parmenter, superintendent of Goodyear Clear- 


water Mills at Cartersville. Present problems of textile 


plant operation and possible solutions for them were fea- 
tured during the meeting. 

Other officers elected were A. Illges of Swift Spinning 
Mills at Columbus, vice-president; A. B. 
‘Edge of Callaway Mills at LaGrange, 
treasurer: and T. M. Forbes of Atlanta, 
re-elected executive vice-president. Sev- 
eral new members were placed on the 
association’s board of directors: B. E. 


Mills at Macon; W. R. Jackson of Mary 
Lelia Cotton Mills at Greensboro; Mar- 
shall C. Stone of Pacolet Mfg. Co. at 
New Holland; W. H. Taylor of New- 
nan Cotton Mills; S$. Wayne Hempstead of Martha Mills 
at Thomaston; Joe L. Lanier of West Point Mfg. Co.; and 
C. L. Hamilton of the Crown Co. at Dalton. . 

The morning session of the 44th annual convention 
heard reports of association officials and summaries of com- 
mittee activities as well as addresses by Frank A. Con- 


H. O. Ball 


stangy, deputy regional director for the War Manpower’ 


Commission, and Robert W. Philip, president of Callaway 
Institute at LaGrange.. The luncheon meeting featured an 
address on ‘The Reconversion of America for Peace,’’ by 
J. Frank Rushton, Jr., president of the Birmingham ( Ala.) 
Chamber of Commerce, passing of resolutions and the 
election of officers. 

Southeastern textile plants will need 15,000 more work- 
ers by September of this year if production schedules are 
to be fulfilled, declared Mr.-Constangy. He reported that 
in March this year, the last month for which employment 
figures are available, there were 316,473 employees in 
plants within Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. From February to March, he said, 
these plants lost about 4,000 workers. 

Emphasizing that the need for increased textile produc- 
tion had developed because of the exhaustion of invento- 
ries, Mr. Constangy: suggested that manufacturers might 
help solve theier labor shortages by (1) a vigorous recruit- 
ment campaign; (2) improving the morale of workers 
through better housing and plant conditions; and (3) a 
program of training, of getting more “know-how” and 
more production with fewer workers. 

“There are a number of plant conditions which could be 
corrected and improvements which would further compen- 
sate for the wage situation,’ Mr. Constangy contended. 
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Willingham, Jr., of Willingham Cotton | 


“Your personnel departments,- with some notable excep- 
tions, with some notable exceptions, are not using the most 
modern methods. Some of you are still living in the dream 
world of ‘spare hands’ and the philosophy that “if a worker 
doesn't want to work for me, here’s his release and God 
bless him.’ 


The Callaway Institute, with its 30 staff members en- 


gaged in textile research, is a combination “Mayo Clinic” 
for the technical problems of the industry and a ‘‘tailor- 
made” training school for a limited group of five students, 
said Mr. Philip. 

Growing out of the research organization of Callaway 
Mills which started with one researcher in 1933, it was 
created as an independent organization early in 1943, char- 


tered under the laws of Georgia as a non-profit corporation . 


devoted to science, research and education. It works exclu- 
sively under private, confidential contract with individual 
sponsors, who pay a fee based on the application of an 
overhead charge on the salary of staff and cost of materials. 
Surplus income is used to enlarge staff, expand facilities, 
increase the compensation of full-time staff members, pro- 
mote independent research, and further the institute’s edu- 
cational program. 

The institute is equipped with a 2,000-volume library, 
and in addition to a special assigned staff has a force of 
administrative and clerical workers, a librarian, a patent 


agent, a machine shop foreman, and a mechanical drafts- 


man. 

The training program, in which staff members partici- 
pate, aims to give instruction on a graduate level to students 
sponsored by mills, under institute scholarships, or at their 
own expense. Students may. work out a co-operative system 


of part study and part work in teams of two who alternate 


at the job and the institute. Instruction is highly individ- 
ualized, designed to supplement rather than duplicate the 
work of established textile schools. 


Textile Education Foundation Progress 


Harrison Hightower, reporting on the Textile Education 
Foundation, Inc., said its fund was $520,000. Spending of 
the money is on a- post-war basis with Georgia Tech: in- 
creasing the textile department to $45,000 annually from 
$20,000 and the foundation allotting $12,000. 

R. L. Murphy, trathe manager of the Georgia-Alabama 
Textile Association, has more than doubled the freight bills 
audited this year compared with last, he reported. 

The personnel management division proposed by Mr. 
Parmenter has been given enthusiastic response by 48 mills, 
Mr. Forbes. reported. 

In his report Mr. Parmenter stated that “here at home 
industry has been operating at a terrific pace turning out 
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TIGHT BINDING 


huge quantities of war materials in preparation for the long 
announced invasion of Europe. Prominent in the spotlight 
of this gigantic production program is the textile industry 
which has been doing a marvelous job with little or no 
outside help. Being an old established industry it went 
ahead under its own power turning out a greater poundage 
and variety of fabrics than ever before in its history, 
spite of the fact that many plants had to make radical 
changes to manufacture fabrics required by our armed 
forces. In fact it has done such a good job that its needs 
for manpower were all but ignored until was suddenly 
discovered that production was dropping off. Now the 
problem uppermost in the minds of textile mill manage- 
ment today is the manpower problem which is becoming 
more acute with each passing week. To be sure we have 
talked and worried a lot about renegotiation, ceiling prices, 
taxes and discriminatory freight rates and we still are and 
will continue doing so until these matters are satisfactorily 
settled.. However, the big job we are faced with now and 
will be until the war is over is manpower. 

“This problem has not been given the attention in the 
textile industry that it has in other war industries. In con- 
trast shipyards, aircraft and munitions plants have been 
highly dramatized and glamorized. Also those plants have 
operated on a cost plus basis, permitting wage rates im- 
possible for the textile industry to meet. As a result they 
have lured away thousands upon thousands of textile work- 
ers. This loss, plus the thousands taken into the armed 
services, has virtually stripped the industry of most of its 
skilled and key employees. Now with unskilled, untrained 
workers, we are called upon to increase production, a feat 
nigh impossible. 

“What to do about it is the big question confronting us. 
That it must be done someway, somehow, there is no ques- 
tion. It will take all the brain power and ingenuity of mill 
management plus all the aid the WPB, WMC and other 
governmental agencies can give, if the job is accomplished. 

“In my opinion the situation is so serious it will call for 
an intensive, sustained and varied program. It should con- 
sist of moving pictures that the textile industry is highly 
essential to the war and with special emphasis on the more 
critical textile materials. 


Along with the moving picture 
program should be a series of radio programs especially 
designed for mill workers, also suitable posters; not of 
airplanes, tanks and guns but featuring textiles, and again, 


Left to right, 
Georgia, are: A. 
T. Huiet. commissioner of the Georgia Department of Labor; 


association: 


tary-treasurer; and Ed C. Langham, 
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Frank A. Constangy of the War Manpower Commission, one of the speakers; H. O. Ball 
dent; Dr. C. T. Murchison, president pf the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.;: 
Iinc.: Harrison Hightower, president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association: W. 
secretary of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


with special emphasis on critical materials. Booklets de- 
scriptive of textile war materials should also be available 
for distribution to employees. Last, but by no means least, 
strong letters of appeal should be written to employees 
from high government leaders such as Donald Nelson and 
General Marshall, men who are known to the rank and file 
of the people and not from the head of some division in 
the WPB or WMC that none of the workers ever heard of. 
These letters should be published in the local papers, plant 
papers, put up on bulletin boards, in fact given the widest 
publicity possible. 

“As a further aid to the manpower problem, and one 
that deserves our most serious attention, is a safety program 


or contest sponsored by the association. I think our asso- 


. ciation is the only one within the American that does not 


sponsor a safety contest. 

“Some day, and I hope it is not far off, the guns on the 
many battle fronts will cease firing and the war will be 
over. Then the war manpower problem will very likely be 


in reverse and we will have the pleasant duty of welcoming. 


home and back to work the boys returning from the-armed 
services. There is bound to be a certain amount. of dis- 
location during this period but if proper records have heen 
kept each case can be handled on its merits and a great deal 
of trouble avoided. The responsibility of seeing that this 
job is properly done will largely rest upon the mill person- 
nel department. It therefore would seem very wise and 
timely to organize a personnel managers division, as re- 
cently suggested in letter serit out to the membership, 
where this and other similar problems can be handled. 

“We will also be faced with the job of plant reconver- 
sion. This will be a tremendous job considering the fact 
that many textile plants have been operating night and day 
for the past three years with little or no opportunity 
make proper repairs and replacements. 

“There is also one other thing that our industry should 
be vitally concerned about. That is the competition of syn- 
thetic fibers and other materials. There is no doubt what- 
ever that cotton and cotton textiles in the post-war period 
will be up against the most formidable array of competition 
it has ever fated. There is of course only one answer, and 
that is, research and more research. While our industry has 
been far too complacent in past years, I hope it will now 
arouse from its slumbers and make an all-out effort to retain 
its place in the economic life of the country.” 


seated at the speaker's table during the 44th annual convention of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
lliges of Swift Spinning Mills at Columbus, past treasurer and newly-elected vice-president of the group; Ben 


Julian T. Hightower of Thomaston Cotton Millis; Dr. M 
tain of the Georgia School of Technology: George P. Swift of Muscogee Mfg. Co 


of the Birmingham (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce and one of the convention speakers; G., 


ok. Brit- 
president 
|. Parmenter, retiring president of the 
, new association presi- 
Robert W. Philip, president of Callaway Institute, 
McLaurine, A.C.M.A. secre- 


. Columbus: J. Frank Rushton, Jr.. 
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IN WAR—The homogeneous and extremely flex- 
ible construction achieved by MANHATTAN 
Strength Members of super-strength cords and the 
balanced, engineered method by which they are 
applied and inseparably combined with the 
FLEXLASTICS* tube and cover, together give a 
service impossible a few short years ago. 


Every one of these advantages contributes to 
greater production through less fatigue to opera- 
tor and to much longer hose life—therefore 
fewer interruptions. 


Still another MANHATTAN advantage—Turnate 
Vulcanization—imparts added strength to Homo- 
Flex Hose. This process applies pressure progres- 
sively before and during vulcanization to give not 
only uniform inside and outside diameters, but 


MANHATTAN Development 


brings you 10 advantages 
important in war or peace 


also uniform texture and resilient strength. The 
distinctive spiral marking identifies Turnate 
Vulcanization. 


IN PEACE —All these advantages will have 
cumulative value for you in the forthcoming com- 
petitive period. Then the multiple economies of 
long service life; resistance to high working pres- 
sures and surges; easy handling with less opera- 
tor fatigue because of its light weight; ee 
to withstand wear, abrasion and kinking; 

help keep costs down and profits up. 


Manhattan's Condor Brand Homo-Flex Hose is or 
will be available in types for the following ser- 
vices: Air, Water, Steam Pressing Iron, Orchard 
Spray, High Pressure Mine Spray, High Pres- 
sure Oil Spray. 


® The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
of Raybestos-Manhatian, inc. 
Executive Offices 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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MILL 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Workers in the 44 Burlington 
Mills Corp. plants throughout North Carolina, Virginia 
and Tennessee will again. this year be given several 
Saturdays off during the summer and also be paid a bonus 
in lieu of a vacation. This schedule, arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the War Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission, has been planned to meet the daily 
need for volume production, 


COMMERCE, Ga.—Harmony Grove Mills celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the company in the production of cot- 
ton sheetings and drills May 25. The plant is equipped 
with 18,000 spindles and some 500 looms, and sells through 
Southern Textile Commission Co. in New York. 
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DANVILLE, VA.- 


duction stoppage at the Riverside division of Riverside &. 


Dan River Cotton Mills recently when nearly 700 spinners 
stopped their machines and walked out protesting the em- 
ployment of negroes. Almost immediately Paul Robinson, 
leader of the textile union, was called into conference by 
mill officials and efforts were being made to heal the -griev- 
ance which hourly was checking the output of material on 
government contracts. At the mill it was stated that it was 
true that negroes were being employed in the mills because 
of the growing shortage of white workers but that a metic- 
ulous regard for segregation was observed and that negro 
workers were employed in rooms set apart from those occu- 
pied by white workers. 


White supervision is given the 
negro spinners and they are being taught by selected white 
workers. 


Ceremonies marking the official opening of the new American 
Thread Co. plant at Tallapoosa, Ga., were held on the mill 
property May 28, with numerous officials and employees pres- 
ent. Shown above, with the plant in background, is the large 
crowd which witnessed the formal opening. T. M. Forbes, 
executive vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia, is speaking. At the right are pictured J. F. 
Plexico, superintendent, and Julian M. Longley, general man- 
ager of the company, displaying the American flag which was 
flown over the new plant for the first time. A barbecue spon- 
sored by company officials followed the flag raising ceremony. 
The renovated and re-equipped building is a branch of the 
main plant at Dalton, Ga. The Tallapoosa plant, which was 
formerly occupied by Tallapoosa Cotton Mill, is equipped with 
approximately 14.000 spindles for yarn production. 
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~The racial issue squarely entered a pro- 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Much interest centers in a plan for 
the establishment of cloth manufacturing plants to utilize 
wool supplies in the blue grass sheep-raising sections of 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia’ which has been 
outlined in a survey released by the Tennessee Department 
of Agriculture. S$. Williard Doty, county judge of Greene- 
ville, Tenn., has already offered a suitable building for the 
pilot plant, it has been announced. Walter A. Desager, an 
industrial economist, compiled the report, and it suggests a 
$10,000,000 investment financed by individuals in the 
sheep-raising regions. The venture would begin with the 
pilot plant producing wool on an experimental basis 
with an annual output of 100,000 yards. This plant would 
be a forerunner of others. The wool would go to a central 
processing plant in East Tennessee for conversion into 
yarns, which would be sent to the weaving mills by truck. 
The latter, owned by individuals, would send the woven 
materials back to the central processing plant for grading 
and distribution. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Two factory sites in the vi- 
cinity of Hendersonville have been acquired by the Cromp- 
ton Co. of West Warwick, R. I., one of America’s oldest 
textile manufacturers. It is understood -that when condi- 
tions permit the concern plans a 600-loom mill to weave 
corduroys, with possible expansion later. One site com- 
prises 50 acres on the East Flat Rock highway, a mile from 
Hendersonville, and a second 40-acre tract is six miles west 
of Hendersonville. Both are on lines of the Southern Rail- 
way. 


LAGRANGE, GA.-—Callaway Mills has installed a 165,- 
000-gallon capacity modern water-filter plant for the pur- 
pose of obtaining uniformity in all bleaching and dyeing 
operations. This new plant, which pumps water over five 
miles of rugged country from the Chattahoochee River, in 
addition, will guarantee an adequate supply of water for 
the ten Callaway Mills plants 


. a supply of water un- 
affected by drouths, which sometimes occur in this section 
of Georgia. 
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Sell us your surplus yarns. - Firsts 


or mixed. White or colored. Cotton / 
or synthetics. 


Wire or write offerings 


W/PEACH & C., 
Gastonia, 


RECORD! 


The winner is backed up by the coach, the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 
Corn Products technical staff teams up 


SERVICE 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 


gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. ARLFORM 
| REFINING CO. 
Over the war emergency period our Tech- - usa 


nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


HALT 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


285 Madison Avenue New York 7. yy 17 esis Place New York 4, N. Y. 
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john Rhymer has resigned as superin- 


tendent of Santee Mills at Orangeburg, 


A. J. Haselden has 
been promotéd from 
sales representative to 
assistant plant mana- 
ger of the Norlander- 
Young Machine Co. 
shops at Gastonia, N. 
C. Mr. Haselden has 
been with 
the company since 
1937 and has served 
two years with the 
armed forces the 
present war. He was honorably discharged 
as an Air Corps lieutenant in January. 


associated 


A. J. Haselden 


C. O. Morgan has been transferred from 
the position of superintendent of the Adrian 
and Medora plants of American Yarn and 
Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C., to a 
similar position at the company's Union 
plant, Maiden, N. C. 


C. M.. Vanstory, Jr., assistant treasurer 
of Burlington Mills Corp., has been elected 
a member of the Greensboro, N. C., city 
council. 


Samuel Skein has been named Western 
sales manager tor the Calco Chemical Drvi- 
sion of American & Chemical Corp. 
headquarters will be at Chicago. 


His 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Eugene P. Cofield, sales manager for Er- 
langer Mills, has been elected vice-president 
of the Lexington (N. C.) Rotary Club. 
Smith Crow, superintendent of the mill, 
has been elected a member of the club 
board of directors. 


Dr. C. N.. Ander- 
sen, organic chemist 
and authority on germ- 
icides and antiseptics, 
engaged for the last 
17 years in important 
research work for. Le- 
ver Brog., has been re- 
tained by Puratized, 
Inc., as that compa- 
ny s research consult- 
ant. Dr. Andersen has 
issued in his name 41 patents covering 
germicides; He will work for Puratized, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Gallowhur Chemical 
Corp., in the formulation of new com- 
pounds for the protection of fabrics and 
other. materials from the attack of germs 
and mildew-forming fungi. Dr. Andersen 
received a B.S. degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1921-and a Ph.D. from 
Columbia in 1924. 


N. Anderson 


T. S. Tolar, Jr., an operating executive 
of the Burlington Mills Corp. plant. at 
Central Falls, N. C., has been commission- 
ed an ensign in the United States Naval 
Reserve. He is expected to report for duty 
soon. 


Mrs. William H. Barnhardt of Charlotte 
(above) recently christened the Liberty 
Ship “‘Samselbu,”’ built at the Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) shipyard of J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co. Her husband, shown at 
the far left, is president of Tryon (N.C.) 
Processing Co., Southern Webbing Mills, 
Inc., at Greensboro, N. C., and Ameri- 
can Textile Corp. and Barnhardt Bros., 
both at Charlotte. 


C. L. Allen is now overseer of spinning, 
winding and warping at Monroe (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


R. D. Vickers has been appointed chief 
of plastics and chemical sales for Goodyear 
Tiré & Rubber Co. in the ‘Eastern region 
of the country. He will have headquarters 
in New York. ' 


Frederick Bunch, Jr., assistant secretary 
of Statesville €(N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
been commissioned a_ lieutenant junior 
grade in the United States Naval Reserve. 
He reported May 26 for an indoctrination 
course at Hollywood Beach, Fla. 


Leonard Shapiro has 
been promoted from 
the position of re- 
search assistant to di- 
rector of textile re- 
search for Warwick 
Chemical Co. of West 
Warwick, R. I. In his 
new capacity he will 
work directly under 
Raymond A. Pingree, 
chemical director. Mr. 
Shapiro's textile ex- 
perience began with his work as an assist- 
ant to Prof. E. R. Schwarz at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Leonard Shapiro 


J. Holmes Daly, a member of the Office 
of Price Administration for some three 
years, has resigned as price executive of the 
primary products branch, which covers va- 
rious textiles. Mr. Daly, who 1s a textile 
consultant with 30. years of experience, 
plans to enter private business after a rest. 


Richard Spessard has been promoted to 
superintendent of power, maintenance and 
construction at the Dan River division of 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. He succeeds George N. Mil- 
ler, who has resigned after serving 25 
years. 


Martin A. Downes of St. Louis, Mo.. has 
been appointed chief of the cotton section 
of the Ofhce of Civilian Requirements. Carl 
Lang, formerly assistant in the OCR cotton 
and rayon section, will serve as chief of the 
rayon section, which is now being estab- 
lished separately. 


Delbert J. Hayden, assistant controller of 
Atlantic Rayon Corp. at Providence, R. I., 
and Earle L. Brown, comptroller of the 
Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing divi- 
sion at Spray, N. C., have been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Institute of 
America. 


M. A. Massingale is now general super- 
intendent of Southern Cotton Co. at Birm- 
ingham, Ala. J. P. Holder is now general 
overseer of carding, and J. J. Davis is 
overseer of spinning. 
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Houghton Tops 


+ PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON O8 COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


WOOL COMPANY 
cHariotte, 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 
SIZE! 
3 
We've. got your SIZE! 
Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper 
a ating conditions, and see why 
i they are the most widely used 
s warp sizes in America today! 
n 
Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... 
Alkalies ..... Softeners 
> 4 Shuttle Dressing 
k.@ “Twist-Setter” Machines 
st 
is 
748 RICE STREET ATLA 
r. 
ts 
make a good uniform fit better ... 
el — look better and, most important, wear 
e better. For these reasons millions of 
yards of durable, wear-resisting rayon 
e, go into linings of uniforms for Uncle 


Sam's fighting men. This fabric has to 


df be perfect and must be produced at top 
zs | speed, to meet the demand. Keeping 
ie production at top speed is where 


Allen Rayon Warper Beams shine. 
oF With ordinary care, they deliver per- 
: | a fect warps year in and year out at 
nf much greater speeds. 
| BAX TEXTILE USES / 

THIS MONTH BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 


* | SERVICE 


: CLINTON. LOWA HIGH TENACITY RAYON, NYLON, ACETATE AND RAYON 
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Martin Dies Retires 


Congressman Martin Dies recently annqunced that 
he would retire from Congress and that announce- 
ment has been the signal for great rejoicing among 
communists and the supporters of communism. 

Papers like the Raleigh News and Observer and 
the Charlotte News, 
friendly feeling for many of the objectives of the 
communists, have editorially lambasted Congressman 
Dies anew and charged him with many indefinite 
acts, but have at the same time carefully avoided cit- 
ing anything which Congressman Dies ever did 
which would justify the abuse heaped upon him. 

Had the Dies Committee, in the years prior to the 
war, let communists alone and devoted its inv estiga- 
tions to the activities of American Nazi organiza- 
tions, we believe that it would have been in high 
favor with the two papers above mentioned and oth- 
ers. and with American 
of the communists. 

The reports of the Dies Committee exposed the 
activities of the communists and their friends and it 
was because of those exposures that he has been con- 
demned and that his resignation has brought great 
joy to certain people in this country. | 

Congressman Dies. is a fearless and_ patriotic 
American and he exposed persons and organizations 
who sought to overthrow our country. 

The very. fact that Sidney Hillman. had vowed to 
defeat him for re-election to. Congress should. con- 
vince any loyal American that Martin Dies is all 
right. 
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whose editors have. at least. a 


communists and the friends © 


Churchill and Franco 


The statement of Winston Churchill that he rec- 
ognizes Franco as the leader in Spain aroused 
storm of protest in the United States but the protests 
came very. largely from persons who were actively 
affiliated with communism when Stalin was seeking 
to overthrow our Government, an effort which he 
has now definitely renounced. 

Some years ago Russian communists infiltrated 
into Spain and staged a revolt which overthrew the 
then existing government. 

They stole almost all of the gold in Spain and 
carried it back to Russia and very distressing condi- 
tions soon prevailed. 

The people finally staged a revolt which began in 
Morocco under the leadership of Franco and it is 
time that he did acquire support from Germany and 
Italy because their enemies, the Russian communists, 
were fighting upon the other side. 

An overwhelming majority of the people of Spain 
were on the side of Franco because they wished to 
throw off the yoke of the communists and Franco 
finally won. | 

He would have won much earlier if the American 
communists had not furnished money and sent. young 
men from this country to prolong the war. President 
Frank Graham of the University of North Carolina 
was one of the leaders of that movement. 

In view of our present war with Germany and 
Italy, and the complete reversal of position recently 
taken by Stalin, it is difficult to get a true perspective 
of the situation which existed in Spain at that time. 

However, in spite of all of the complications, no 
man can truthfully say that Franco did not represent 
an overwhelming majority of the people of Spain 
and that he and his followers were not fighting to 
drive out the communist forces who had overthrown 
their government. 

We hold no brief for Franco, but Churchill was 
right when he said that Franco represented the peo- 
ple of Spain and therefore should be recognized. 

Some of those who prate most about democracy 
object loudly and strenuously when a country selects 
and maintains a ruler who holds a different philoso- 
phy of government from their own. 

Many years ago men came to New England to 
escape religious persecution in England, but soon be- 
gan to punish and persecute persons whose religious 
ideas were not in entire accord with their own. 

If it is true that the people of a country have a 


right to choose their form of government and their 


rulers, it must mean that they can choose a form with 
which other countries do not agree and a ruler who 
may not be highly regarded by other rulers. 

A majority of the Spanish people prefer pra 
and if democracy means anything we should, a 
Churchill says, recognize him as the ruler of tat 
country. 
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ClO Support 


Some months ago the North Carolina CIO held a 
meeting at Salisbury, N. C., and later announced that 
they had by unanimous vote decided to support Dr. 
Ralph McDonald for governor of North Carolina 
and Congressman and former Governor Cameron 
Morrison for the United States Senate. Dr. McDon- 
ald was present and made a speech in which he 
pledged everything the CIO desired. 


We do not whether or not Cameron Morrt- 


son was present but he was in high favor with the 
CIO because he had been one of the two congress- 
men from Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia who had supported John L. Lewis when 
he was opposing any regulations for labor unions. 

The unanimous endorsement of McDonald and 
Morrison temporarily alarmed many people in North 
Carolina but when the primary was held on May 27 
the vote was as follows: 


FOR Gov ERNOR 


Grete Cherry... 173,841 

Ralph McDonald ......:., 127,749 
For UNITED STATES SENATOR 

Cameron ‘Morrison ..:..... 71,756 


This vote should convince anyone that in North | 


Carolina, at least, the endorsément of the CIO does 
not carry much weight. 

Mill operatives in North Carolina are to a large 
extent descendants of the Scotch-Irish, who have 
throughout their career shown themselves to be in- 
dependent and to resent efforts to dictate to them. 

Many of them do join the CIO or the A. F. of L. 
but they do not feel that joining a union takes away 
from them their right to vote as they please. 

The vote cited above is evidence that union mem- 
bers did their own voting on the day of the primary. 


Gives Advice About Negroes 


Frank A. Constangy, a Northern man located in 
Atlanta, Ga., as deputy regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission, said on May 26 tm an ad- 
dress before the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia: 


You must be prepared to accept and work out fuller 
utilization of negro workers. By and large, the calibre of 
the negro workers available for textile mills in many areas 
is today better than the calibre of the remaining white 
workers who are available for textile employment. 

The use of negro workers in the textile mills ts princt- 
pally limited by unwillingness of management to feel its 
way progressively forward toward developing an under- 
standing with the white workers of the necessity for using 
whatever people are available. 


It is but another case of a Northern man trying to 
tell the people of the South how to handle their 
affairs. 
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Had Mr. Constangy been a man of more intelli- 


gence, he would have reasoned that if it was possible 


to operate cotton mills with negroes, they would have 
been so used for many years. 

Negro labor has always been cheaper than white 
labor and it is logical that if it was possible to oper- 
ate with negro labor, many mills would have utilized 
such labor during these years. 

Many years ago an earnest effort was made to 
operate cotton mills with negro labor. There was the 
Coleman Mill at Concord, N. C., a mill at Charles- 
ton, $. C., one at Gainesville, Ga., and probably 
others employing negroes, but after several years of 
efforts all of them failed and the results were so 
conclusive that those efforts have never been re- 
peated. 

The spinning room was the department where the 
negroes failed most completely. The hum of the 
machinery put the negro girls to sleep and working 
where they could not talk and harmonize together 
was contrary to their inclinations. 

The real difficulty of Operating cotton mills with 
negroes was their carelessness and their disregard for 
cleanliness. They cared very little about the quality 
of the yarns or goods produced. 

For many years cotton mills have used negro men 
for truck drivi ing, cotton handling and yard work and 
negro women for scrub work, and in recent years 
some negroes have been used on pickers and cards. 

Mr. Constangy was very free with his advice to the 
cotton manufacturers of Georgia, but if he would try 
to raise money. for a cotton mill to be operated with 
negro labor even those of his Northern associates 
who are most ardent advocates of social equality be- 
tween negroes and the white people of the South 
would refuse to back him with their money. 

An answer came to Mr. Constangy when the white 
employees of the Riverside & Dan. River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., went on a strike rather than 


with negroes. 


They had joined the CIO which, in order to secure 
negro members in the North, advocated equality 
between negroes and whites, but they refused to 
work with negroes, and we do not believe that the 
CIO can force them to change their position. 

The Danville Bee says editorially: 

The most serious aspect of the present Danville contro- 
versy which ts arresting almost national attention since it is 
the first tume that the CIO has come to grips in the South 

with the color line, is that the leaders. are compelled to 
admit that they must throw up the sponge, that the mem- 
bers cannot be reconciled to the management's policy and 
that for this reason it cannot carry out the terms of the 


contract approved by the membership, by the management 
and endorsed by the War Labor Board. 


If the CIO insists that its members among the cot- 
ton mill operatives shall work side by side and on 
terms of equality with negroes, almost 100 per cent 
of their Southern members will leave the CIO and 
join some other union. 
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“ONCE AND FOR ALL !” 


“BEFORE 
were using the babbitted ring oiled type of bearings. In 


1925” — writes a mill superintendent, “we 


spite of the fact that I kept two tomato cans full of oil 
over each bearing, with holes punched 1n the can so the 
onl might drip on the bearings, they smoked most of the 
time from the friction ... I promised myself that I would 


fix these bearings once and for all. 


“SINCE 1925 — when I purchased them, four Fafnir 
Heavy Duty Ball Bearings have given us as near perfect 
satisfaction as you could expect over the period that they 
have run under a 130 H.P. load. To give you an idea of 
the load, the pull of the belt has broken the 2-7 16-inch 
shaft near the center of the hub of the pulley. The length 
of the hub is 14 inches: from center to center of the 
bearings it is only 38 inches. These.bearings are still in 


use, rendering the same good service... 
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“BR CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE — of hours run would 
be approximately 52,500 up to the present time — that 
is over a period of 19 years.” 
Your first step to rid your mill of old-type 
bearing delays, trouble and expense—is to get 
in touch with your nearby Fafnir distributor. 
He will be glad to recommend the Fafnir Ball 
Bearings suited to your needs. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


AND STAMPS 


BALL BEARINGS 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Discussion Covers Electrical 


7 EETINGS. held by the various Southern Textile Asso- 
M ciation divisions are nearly always helpful and 
thought-provoking to operating executives of mills in the 
South; especially so are the discussions which are held by 
master mechanics and plant engineers. This spring's meet- 
ing of the §. T. A. Master Mechanics division at Charlotte 
was very valuable in that it dealt with matters of plant and 
equipment maintenance, a job now increasingly difficult 
because of wartime shortages and substitutes. One part of 
this meeting last April was devoted to electrical topics, with 
James T. Meador of Southern Electric Service Co., Char- 
lotte, as chief speaker. R. F. Nichols of Newberry (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, chairman of the division, presided. Presented 
below is a stenographic report of the most pertinent. parts 
of this discussion. 

Mr. Meapor: Of course, 1 know you gentlemen are all 
well versed in the art of getting yourselves out of a hole 
temporarily by cuttrng out motor coils. There are two ways 
of cutting out faulty motor coils in a stator. If you can see 
it, of course, it is all right; but if you cannot see it the thing 
to do is to look for that coil and cut it out. Cut it open, so 
you have no further disturbance, instead of winding it. 

We will go on to the next question: “How may trans- 
former connections be made for lighting or other pur- 
poses ?’’ There has been a lot of discussion about the three- 
phase four-wire grounded system or the industrial system. 
Of course, textile mills are not bothered with that, gener- 
ally; but a smaller plant, such as a knitting mill, inside a 
city might have some trouble. If you are getting 2,200 
volts you need have no concern. But if you are in a smaller 
plant you may have trouble. 

I believe most of you have 550 volts. Some of you per- 
haps have 2,200 in connection with 550. In a case like 
that you have 550 volts, three-phase. Of course, you may 
have line loss, and in a case where you do have line loss 
you can install booster transformers and step it up. For 
instance, on a 2,200-volt line we made an installation here 
in town recently where they were getting a line loss of ten 
per cent. That was an aluminum line installed about 30 or 
40 years ago, aluminum unprotected by any kind of coat- 
ing, and also without the steel supporting strand inside the 
conductor. The aluminum oxidized. The line was right on 
the railroad, where engines pour out sulphurous smoke. 
The line was breaking at various times and had a number 
of bad joints. Instead of getting 2,200 volts they were 
getting 2,080 volts. That plant supplied power for another 
one, so by the time it got to the second plant you can im- 
agine how little they were getting. They had push-button 
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elevators, etc., and fluorescent lights. They were getting as 
low as 90 volts at the end on lighting circuits. They put in 
the booster transformers and boosted the 2,080 volts to 
2,288 volts—just 12 volts short of 2,300 volts. We did 
that on Sunday. They went in on Monday morning expect- 
ing the fluorescent lights to flicker, but the lights went on 
full and everything started up with a whiz. I mention that 
An- 
other advantage of booster transformers is that of post-war 
possibilities. That affects everybody in the textile business. 
We do not know what is comiing on after the war. We 
know there are lots of possibilities and know manufactur- 
ing conditions are being greatly improved. 


to show what can be done with a booster transformer. 


W.M. Kincaip: When you get through with boosting I 
want you to talk about bucking. If you are supposed to 
have 550 volts and you have more, can you put in a buck- 
ing transformer ? 


Mr. Meapor: Yes, sir. There would be a certain loss 
in there—transtormer loss and some other losses. If you 
reduce your voltage you would build up your amperage. 
That is a question we have had a great deal of discussion 
on, and we have talked to the power people about it. There 
are two schools of opinion on that. One is that you just 
lose that power; in other words, it is gone out the window. 
[ am one of the crowd that believe perhaps you do get 
some losses—negligible losses. 

The next question is: “How may instruments be used in 
checking motor loads?” The tong test ammeter, by reason 
of the fact that it is convenient and is accessible at all 
times, 1s a most useful instrument to have. I suppose all 
you gentlemen have one of these instruments in your 
plants. You may have the idea that you can feel your 
motor and tell if it is overloaded, but unless you have 
something with which actually to test it you cannot be sure 
about it. This instrument reads the amperes, and amperes 
are part of your load. You notice on every motor the am- 
peres per terminal are given. Motors are loaded at different 
amperages. If we feel a motor is overloaded, if the motor 
is getting hot or is not up to full speed, or there are other 
conditions indicated, we use this instrument. A great many 
of you know how it is handled. 

You can also use a multiplying coil and a dual scale 
ammeter. These instruments are made by various compa- 
nies, and I think one is just about as good as another. 
There ts some difference of opinion among different engi- 
neers regarding the different instruments, but I would say 
in general that with any ammeter you get you can feel that 
you have a good instrument. If you do not let it get 
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abused you can depend upon reasonably accurate reading 
at all times. 


These tong test ammeters come with any type of scale 


that you want to read, from 0 to 10, 0 to 50, or 0 to 1,000 

anything you want. If there is a small motor, however, 
in your plant, one horsepower or something like that, that 
draws a very small amount of current-—1.5 amperes, say— 
you will not get such a very accurate reading. So take two 
turns with the wire and run it through there twice. Instead 
of reading one wire you read two; then, when you get your 
reading, divide it by the number of turns of wire you have. 


This is also a multiplying ammeter for reading on ex- 


tremely small motors. When- you use it you get ten times 
the actual amount of current flowing, and so you divide by 
ten. Bear in mind that an ammeter is operated by a handle 
mechanism. 

Now, another instrument, the voltage tester, serves a 
dual purpose. It registers a.c. volts on one side and d.c. 
volts on the other side—120, 220, 440 and 550. There ts 
a little plunger in there that goes down on the line. Not 
only that, it sings a little song; it zizzes. You can tell by 
the noise it makes that the power is on the line; the current 
is there, Of course, there are some types of indicators that 
have neon lights, but I think there is an advantage in this 
one, If it is 220 volts there you can test with this, or even 
110 volts. 

The last question on the list is: “How are magnetic elec- 
tric controls operated and maintained?” When we get a 
loud noise from our magnetic switches we shake the control 
and see that it is in tight. Then we see that the armature 
shaft is completely in line and there is nothing obstructing. 
See that the armature 1s completely square. 

Nowdays, of course, many, of the wires are overloaded. 
Many of the insulators are broken, and some mills operate 
with the insulators broken completely off. That is, of 
course, due to lightning. I know the mills with which | 
am connected have lightning trouble. The power compa- 
nies do not believe in lightning protection on the primary 
side of the transformer.. When lightning surges in-on that 
side the transformer is supposed to absorb that. But it does 
not always, and I expect trouble from lightning when the 
season for electrical storms comes on. Have you any sug- 
gestions on that, Mr. Chairman, at this time? That ts 
lightning protection or lightning troubles. 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: I don't know that I have any. We 


make the biggest part of our power, which ts on the go- 
and-come system. We went ahead and put in new equip- 
ment, new switchboards and everything else, so we have 
been pretty lucky. 

DAVID CLARK: 


Mr. MEADOR: 


What are most mills running on? 
About 550. Mr: Clark. 


Mr. CLARK: If they are not getting 550 but are getting 
500. how does that affect them financially ? Are they pay- 
ing more for their current ? 


It does not aftect. them so much finan- 


Mr. MEADOR: 
cially. Well, of course, it does affect them very definitely 
because of the inconvenience. 


Mr. CLarK: Isn't it a fact that many of them are get- 
ting only 500 when they are supposed to get 550°? 


Mr. MEADOR: Yes. 


Mr. CLarK: Aren't they paying for a lot more current 
than they get? 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: Mr. Clark, I wouldn't say that. 
Where you have low voltage, of course, you have heat, and 
it might run up; it would cost us that way. But I think the 
biggest cost is in the care of the motors, because where the 
motors begin to heat something ought to be done about st, 
and if you don't do something about it then gradually you 
will get into trouble. 


Mr: CLARK: What effect will that have on the speed of 
the machines ? 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLs: Well, low voltage cuts your ma- 
chine speed down considerably. Personally, I have very 
good voltage. My board will register around 580 all the 
time. 


Mr. CLARK: Isn't it true that many mills are not getting 
the voltage they think they are getting? I have heard of 
them that were getting 490 and thought they were getting 
350. 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: I think that may be true. When | 
went to. Newberry I found a lot of old equipment. If 
somebody wanted something new they would just make up 
a panel or board or whatever it was and put it on. I don't 
know just why that was. The cost is not so great, but we 
do not make the tests. Lots of us here, I am sure, do not 
measure the pounds of coal that they burn in their furnaces; 
they just put it in and burn it. But to do a thing success- 
fully we have to know what we are doing. That is probably 
true of the electrical end of it, too. The mechanical end of 


-any mill is the one that leaves a bad taste. If the boss 


weaver wants something he just goes down and asks for it, 
but if the mechanic wants anything he has to pray and do 
everything else. 

S. K. LINEBERGER, master mechanic, Industrial Cotton 
Mills Co.. Rock Hill, S. C.: In other words, we are an 
unavoidable evil. 


Mr. MEApor: 1 think, Mr. Chairman, if the time comes 
when the master mechanic is considered in the set-up of a 
cotton mill as 4 marine engineer is on a ship, then we shall 
have much better conditions. The marine engineer is sec- 
ond to the captain of a ship; he ts on the bridge with the 
captain. His job 1s to see that the ship goes where the cap- 
tain wants it to go, and I think if we can get to the point 
where the master mechanic is considered in that way we 
shall get along better. 


Mr. CLARK: Isn't it true that the average man running 
a°mill knows very little about the mechanical end of it ? 

Mr. MEADOR: Yes, I think so. 

Mr. CLARK: And isn't it also true that the modern pro- 


duction engineer says that lighting has a great deal to do 
with efficiency in operating ? 


Mr. MEADOR: Yes. sir. 
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Mr. CLarK: And if your voltage is supposed to be 550 
and is down to 490 you have not got proper lighting. How 
many mills are getting lower voltage than they think? 


Mr. MEADOR: The number of mills running on 90 volts 
for lighting where they think they have 110 is amazing. 
So, getting back to your question, I think the majority of 
mills that have poor production have poor lighting. 


GEORGE R. MCNATT, master mechanic, the Kendall Co.. 
Thrift Mill, Paw Creek, N. C.: Do those mills have volt- 
age regulators ? 


Mr. MEADOR: ‘I know you have one, Mr. McNatt, and 
you have one, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: In North Carolina, where I used 
to be, they had long lines, and sometimes where we were 
supposed to have 440 we would get around 400. I know 
that was the case when I first went to North Carolina. On 
Sundays we would have very good voltage, but when the 
nearer mills started up we would have such low voltage 
sometimes that we would have to shut down. The voltage 
regulators have been found very successful, even in the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


plants where you are carrying good voltage. I know some 
mills that start their loads along at different times in the 
morning——-so many cards, so many spinning frames, etc., 
to hold their load. But I find that a voltage regulator on 
the lighting system is something every essential, regardless 
of the voltage. It holds the load right there. 


Mr. Crark: Is it not true that many mills started out 
with low loads and small wires and have just added on and 
built more without putting in larger wire ? 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: Qh, yes. I was testing a spinning 
frame recently which was supposed to get 30 horsepower 
to the spindle and found we were getting 24. My plant, 
of course, 1s steam-driven, and we could put on a little 
more load. They were not accustomed to this electrical 
equipment, where. you have to be right where you ought 
to be. 


Mr. CLARK: How expensive are those instruments for 


testing the lighting ? 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: Oh, not very expensive; $10 to 
$20 for one of those foot-candle meters. (See next page.) 


The National Flectrical Code — Information on how to find rulings and 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


ratings applying to motor feeders and 
‘branch circuits. 


: SHE key for practical use by mill elec- 
tricians of the “National Electrical 
Code” will be found on page 339. This 


page presents a comprehensive, though ab- . 


breviated, layout of a feeder circuit, with 
that of a branch circuit so arranged as to 
cover conditions bearing on either squirrel 
cage or slip-ring motors. .At the same time 
it gives references which guide the users to 
the proper place in the booklet for correct 
rulings on all phases of work of this kind. 

To begin with, note that for “Feeder 
Overcurrent Protection” (Fuses) the refer- 
ence is to Section 4362, page 162, wher: 
the rating of fuses for two or more motors 
is ‘explained, with further reference to 
Tables 26 and 27 on pages 324 and 325. 
Regarding 


ence is to 


Feeder Conductors,” the refer- 
Section 4314, page 155, where 
the rating or size of the wire or cable for 
this. purpose is explained. The rating or 
size of fuses in “Motor Branch Circuit 
Overcurrent Protection’ is covered in Sec- 
tions 4341 to 4349, pages 159-161, which 
allows for many variations in the usual 
day-to-day problems encountered in the 
textile mills. The selection of size of wire 
or cable for the branch circuits is governed 
by the rulings of “Motor Branch Circuit 
Conductors” in Sections 4311-4312, . page 
153, and Table No. 20, page 316. The se- 
lection of branch circuit switches are cov- 
ered by the provisions of “Disconnecting 
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Means,” Sections 4401 to 4410, pages 166 
to 167. The selection and rating of motor 
controllers and motor running fuse or ther- 
mal relay protection are covered by the 
provisions of Sections 4381 to 4390, pages 
163. to 165, also 4321 to 4331, 
pages 155 to 159. 

All of the above references apply to both 
squirrel cage motors and slip-ring motors, 


Sections 


and the electrician need gO no farther if 
his motors are only of the squirrel. cage 
type.. However, if the motor is of the slip- 
ring type, the following information will 
be necessary: the selection of wire or cable 
for the circuit from the slip-ring terminals 
of the motor to the secondary controller, 


and from this controller to the grid resist- 
ors 1s covered by Section 4313, page 154. 
In conclusion, it is suggested that the ex- 
ample No. 5, page 344, be carefully studied, 
with substitutions made to cover any par- 
ticular job, as may be needed. 

(Copies of the latest edition of the ‘Na- 
tional Electrical Code’’ were mailed to a 
number of operating executives attending 
the Master Mechanics divisional meeting of 
Southern Textile this spring. 
Should any other readers desire a copy they 
are requested to fill. out the coupon below 
and mail it to: Master Mechanics Section, 

 TextiLe BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. 


Association 


Please Send me a copy of 


Position. 


Ad d 


the National Electrical Code- 
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Mr, Kincaip: Would you say that 125 volts is too much 


for lighting ? 
Mr. MEADOR: In most cases I think it is. but I know a 


number of plants that are Operating on 125 volts. 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: 
lighting that is all right ? 


Mr. MEADOR: sit. 


Don't you think with fluorescent 


CHAIRMAN NICHOLS: If that light comes on and goes 
off, to me that is killing the efficiency of the light. If 
comes on and stays on there I find my tubes last longer. 

Mr; MEaApor: That is right, Mr. 
is coated with a protective 


Chairman. That tube 


covering, and every time the 
light starts it loses some of that protective coating that is 


necessary for the production of that ultra-violet light. 

Mr. Kincaip: Unfortunately, we are having to get any 
kind of fixtures today and cannot always get the kind we 
should have. 
do with it. 

Mr. MEADOR: 
less standard, but the low voltage might have something to 


The fixtures are supposed to be more or 
do with it. I think I would take it up with the manufactur- 
I have in a 
number of cases got adjustments from the manufacturers. 


ers of the tubes and have them test the tubes. 


MARSHALL DILLING: I wonder what. 


going to be the greatest advancement that is going to come 


in yOur Opinion, is 


out of the war effort in which we are engaged today. We 
are expecting, of course, advancement in the way of new 
methods and new machines. What, in your opinion, is the 


greatest advancement in. the way of electrical appliances 
that is going to come out of it? 
Mr. MEADOR: We all 


hear a great deal about electronics. Boiled down, electronics 


That is an interesting subject. 


is merely the harnessing of electrons as they pass through 
an inert gas or through a vacuum. I might say that elec- 
tronics is an outgrowth of radio tubes. 


We have put in a 
lot of electronic-controlled welders. 


For instance, they can 
take two pieces of metal and run them through that welder 
and stitch them just as. your wife stitches two pteces of 
Ignitron tubes connected with 
it will completely interrupt that flow of current 300 times 
a minute. 


cloth on a sewing machine. 


You will get a clean spot weld every time that 
comes down there. So you see that is completely beyond 


the capacity of anything we have at present. 


Piedmont A. A. T. C. C. To Hear Campbell 


Malcolm E. the textile 
North Carolina State College, will be the principal speaker 


Campbell, dean of school at 


at a banquet during the summer meeting of the Piedmont 


section of the American Association of Textile Chemists 


and Colorists. .The meeting will be held at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N..C., June 17. 

The technical session, which begins at 3 p. will be 
divided into two sections. One will be an open forum dis- 
cussion of ‘Warp Sizing—Cotton, Rayon and Nylon” led 
by Prof. A. H. Grimshaw, head of textile chemistry and 
dyeing at North Carolina State College. The other section 
will feature a discussion on “Pre-Treating Rayon Yarns for 
Hosiery,” by Dr. E. A. Robinson, technical director of Na- 
tional Oil Products Co. 
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But I think the low voltage has something to. 


N 


Industrial Rayon Uses Electronic Heating 
To Set Cord Twist 


All rayon tire cord manufactured by Industrial Rayon 
Corp. ts subjected to electronic heating in a new process 
invented by the company’s technical siaff to solve age-old 
problems in the twist-setting of textile yarns, The twist of 
the rayon tire cord is set by placing packages of the cord in 
Heat 


cord by this operation ts distributed so uniformly that cones 


1 high frequency electrical field. generated in the 
containing 18 pounds or more of rayon tire cord may be 


effectively treated. Such giant cones are used in the weft- 
less method of tire Construction. 

The process is completed in a matter of minutes and 
results in the production of a cord in which the twist ts 
uniformly set. Control of the moisture content of the cord 
may be. facilitated by wrapping the cones of cord in mots- 
tureproof paper and processing them in this form. The 


equipment originally installed for this process has been in 


This electronic heating equipment introduces a new process of 
textile twist setting, developed by Industrial Rayon Corp. en- 
gineers to solve an age-old problem which arises in the man- 
ufacture of rayon tire cord and fabric for the armed forces. 
The giant 18-pound cones of tire cord seen in the foreground, 
emerging from one of the units, are uniformly treated as they 
pass through a high frequency electrical field. Control of 
moisture content of the cord in these cones, which are used in 
the weftiess method of tire construction, is facilitated by 
wrapping the cones in moisture-proof paper and processing 
them in this form. The operator on the right is removing a 
plywood cover which is placed over the cones during their 
passage through the unit. The operator on the left is placing 
a cone in a paper bag which protects the packaged yarn in 
shipment. 


operation. at Industrial Rayon’s Cleveland plant for more 
than eight months and includes high frequency power gen 
erating units having outputs of approximately 22,500 BTU 
per hour each. They were furnished by the Girdler Corp.. 
through its thermex division, and each unit is capable of 
handling several thousand pounds of packaged tire cord in 
a 24-hour period. 


Additional high frequency twist-setting units are to be 


installed by Industrial Rayon to care for the expanded ca- 
pacity of its Cleveland plant and the new tire cord depart- 
ment of its Painesville plant, both of which are scheduled 
to enter production in the third quarter. Patent applications 
covering the use of high frequency heating for twist-setting 
of textile products generally, including tire cord, have been 
assigned to Industrial Rayon. The new process is also being 
used by the B. F. Goodrich Co., under license from Indus- 
trial Rayon, in connection with production of rayon tire 
cord. 
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Synthetic Rubber Cots Found Valuable 


| 


Although the layman's chief interest in synthetic rubber 
lies in what it will mean in assuring him ‘freedom from 
thin tires,’’ the man-made material is helping.in many other 
important though less: conspicuous ways to keep the nation’s 
wartime wheels turning, rubber industry technicians here 
report. 

A recent example is the work that special roller covers, 
or cots, made of Ameripol, a B. F. Goodrich synthetic, have is, I iw are the result of a superior ony. 
been doing in aiding the production efficiency and increased _ apron construction method, per- 
output of woven fabrics, according to E. F. Tomlinson, _ fected by us and used exclusively 
general manager of the company’s industrial products divi- ee 
sion. He made it clear, however, that production of this nh ae 
type of cot has had to be discontinued temporarily because are 
of military priorities and might not be resumed until after plant, by skilled apron-makers— 
the war. 

nd are pression ganged for 

According tO reports from many mills by Sonoeco ug 
= Products Co. of Hartsville, S. C., exclusive distributor, the 
= cots made of Ameripol i overcome practically every 


drawback, he said. The most obvious demonstration of this 
/ contribution that synthetic is making to the war drive. is in 


the way the Ameripol cots have virtually eliminated the ~ and we guarantee a sure fit. 
widespread breakage of wefts that always before accompa- _ Write us for samples and prices 


nied the Monday morning start-up in mills. The fact that aes , Prec Aprons. = 
# the synthetic rubber is non-the rmoplastic, thus eliminating KENTEX 
the hot-or-cold trouble and frozen flute marks from the 
steel rollers after standing over a week-end, contributes 
largely to this elimination of one of the biggest drags on 
= production, he said. 


Nashua Plant At Cordova, Ala., ls Honored 


The Cordova, Ala., slain of Mfg. Co. was hon- 
‘ ored May 25 with presentation of the Army- Navy a 
award for efficiency in production, Col. H. B. Kilber of the 
. Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot presented the award to 
= W. B. Pickard, general manager of the plant, who received 
it in the name of the company. Following the presentation 
of the pennant, Lieut.-Comdr. Elmer D. Langworthy, U. S. 
= Navy (ret.), port director of the Gulf Coast area, Mobile, 
presented “E”’ pins to Ed C. Barnett and Mrs. Dora Gam- 
mon, who received them in behalf of the employees of the 
plant. The ceremony, which was attended by employees of 
®@ the plant as well as outside guests, was opened with the 
= playing of “America,” following which Robert Amory, 
who represented the headquarters office of the company, 
= spoke. Nashua Mfg. Co, is one of the oldest industrial 
corporations in this country, having been incorporated 
1823 by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature. 

Atwood Machine Co. of Stonington, Conn., has been 
advised by the Navy that the firm’s continuous outstanding 
production of war-materials has merited the addition of a 
third star to its Army-Navy “E” pennant. 


Eg The greatest collection of silk textiles ever gathered in 
" = this country was on display for a month recently at the 
: Cleveland Museum of Art. The display, titled ‘‘2,00¢ OMPANY 
1  @ Years of Silk Weaving’ including 484 items, dating from 


@ 200 B.C. to 1850. The earliest pieces were from a cave 
tomb in northern Mongolia. Adolph Loewi, world famous A p O N T G G A 
2 ® dealer, assembled the exhibition from many institutions 


public and private collections. o4 | J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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Textile Research Institute Purchases Property 
At Princeton, N. J. 


Announcement of the purchase of the Morton Estate at 
Princeton, N. J., by the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
was: made at the meetiny of its board of directors May 18 
at Princeton. The directors first inspected the property and 
then, at a luncheon meeting, heard reports of progress from 
the officers and committee chairmen. The announcement 
brings tangible expression both to the institute's expanded 
program and its decision to locate at Princeton. 

The purchase makes possible an early translation of the 
institute's program into actuality, since the Morton property 
includes an 18-room stone house of a type particularly suit- 
able for conversion into laboratories. Thus, the necessity of 
waiting until it is again possible to build a new laboratory 

which presumably would mean after the war—is avoided. 

The property pur hased by the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., is on the northern side of Lake Carnegie, a little less 
than two miles from Nassau Hall, the center of Princeton 
University. It is both convenient to Princeton and isolated 
sufficiently for a good research environment. The building 
itself is of stone, with a slate roof, tile or cement floors, 
and of conc rete and semi-fireproof construction. It contains 
ample space for the present needs of the fundamental ‘re- 
search phase of the institute's program, and it 1s this de- 
partment which will be the first to move to the new prop- 
érty. A planning committee is now completing its'study of 


conversion requirements to make the building ready for. 


OCC upancy. 

Of the other four of the five major branches of the in- 
stitute’s research program, the graduate training will also 
be centered there, as the property has appropriate rooms for 
a library, conferences and study. The applied research is 
expected to be started shortly in laboratories to be leased 
from the Princeton engineering school; work will be con- 
ducted there as well as with the use elsewhere of such spe- 
cialized facilities as may be needed. Later, the applied re- 
search will probably be housed in an additional building on 


New home of the Textile Research Institute at Princeton. 


the Morton property.: The location of the headquarters for 
the institute's economic research and information’ service 
will be determined later. 

As soon as the necessary changes can be made in the 
building, the fundamental research activities of the Textile 
Foundation, now located at the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be housed in the institute's property at 
Princeton and will continue under the direction of Dr. 
Milton Harris, who is director of fundamental research for 
both the foundation and the institute. The administrative 
ofhices of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., will continue, 
for the time being at least, to be located at 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York City 

. Vinyon is now bin used as packing material in pipe 
lines carrying the hydrofluoric acid used in the manufacture 
of high-octane gasoline, American Viscose Corp. announced 
recently. It is suited for this purpose, as for industrial filter 
cloths, because of its. exceptional ability to resist strong 
acids and alkalies, such as sulphuric, nitric and hydrofluoric 
acid, aqua regia, caustic soda and potash. 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver) Friend” 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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American Association Directors Hold Meeting 

The operation of textile plants under the 48-hour work 
week, pending legislation affecting the textile mills, and 
other matters were discussed by directors of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at a meeting held last 
month at Charlotte. 

W. H. Hightower of Thomaston, Ga., president of the 
Others present included Stuart W. 
Cramer, first vice-president, and Walter Montgomery, sec 
ond vice-president. Committees for the organization in the 
next year were appointed and were announcced at the con- 
clusion of the meeting by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The committees are as follows: executive, Mr. High- 
tower, Chairman, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Montgomery, Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., R. A. Spaugh, Jr., and Earle R. Stall; legis- 
lative, R. E. Henry, chairman, Mr. Cramer, Hugh M. Co- 
mer, Mr. Callaway, Herman Cone, C. A. Cannon, Norman 
E. Elsas, Caldwell Ragan, $. H. Swint, Charles C. Hertwig, 
]. Ls Lanier and George P. Swift; budget, Mr. Hightower, 
Mr. Cramer and Mr. Montgomery; cotton, A. K. Winget, 
chairman, H. H. Greene, W. A. Floyd, B. J. Kane, A. M. 
Fisher and R. E. Hightower, Jr.; public relations, Mr. Mc- 
Laurine, chairman, Mr. Spaugh, Ben F. Hagood, H. O. 
Ball and George S. Elliott; traffic, S. M. Beattie, chairman, 
Mr. Callaway, W. H. Rufhn, D. W. Anderson, Norman E. 
Elsas and E. §. McKissick; National Cotton Council, Hugh 
M. Comer, chairman, Fred W. Symmes, Mr. Elsas, Ernest 
Rees and Mr, Winget; membership, George P. Swift, chair- 
man, William H. Entwistle, Mr. Stall, J. Craig Smith, 


association, presided. 


Walter Dillard and Herbert A. Burow; National Industrial 
Conference Board, Mr. Hightower, representative, Mr. Co- 
mer, alternate; Southeastern appeal board, Mr. Winget; 
joint council of arbitration, W. W. Stewart of New York; 
Worth Street rules, D. A. Turner of Columbus, Ga. 


Hercules Publication Wins Prize 


The Hercules Mixer, published by Hercules Powder Co., 
has been awarded third prize in the nationwide cover con- 
test sponsored by the American Red Cross to promote the 
1944 war fund campaign: The Mixer, edited by Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Stoll Reinhardt, is one of the older continuously pub- 
lished house magazines in the nation, having been first 
issued in 1919. 

When the American Red Cross asked company magazines 


to assist in the war fund campaign, William D. White, a 


well-known Delaware artist and mural painter, and Edward 
L. Grant of Hercules’ advertising department, collaborated 
in drawing and laying out the cover that won third prize in 
competition with nearly 200 company magazines from all 
parts of the nation. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE SOLUTION THE TEST TUB 
MAY THE SOLUTION YOUR 


Today, when the Textile Industry is playing a more important 
role than ever—serving the nation on all fronts—our services 


may also prove increasingly important. 


Must an old fabric change its characteristics to meet today's 
demands? Is a special finish desired to serve a purpose hitherto 
unheard of? Problems like these present a challenge to us—a 


challenge we are meeting successfully right along. 


Our location in the heart of the textile area enables us to serve 
you with the maximum of convenience. Our modern research 
laboratory and our expert technical staff are always at your 
. for our test 


service. Feel free to call on us at any time.. 
tubes may hold the solution to your problem. 


CHIE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-8841 


* 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Box 1694 


Charlotte, N. C- 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone $-9831 


WE AREAG 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and Super-Svu- 
PERIOR CHECK STRAPS 
“G BC” SHEEPSKINS 
NEUMANN CALISKINS 
Noone’s Router, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
“GBC” Specirar ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

Hott’s ROLLER GLUE 
“GBC” Bett CEMEN1 
BILTRITE CANVAS LUG STRAPS 
DAYTON “THOROBRED” LOOM 
SUPPLIES 

DayTON V-BELTS AND PULLEYS 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED 
Two experienced tnen capabie of plumbing 
spindies and doing genéral overhauling. 
The position is open on the west coast, and 
it is necessary that -vou have a clearance 
from your present employer. ln answering 
this ad. please state your past experiences. 
Answr to C. T. E.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Job as Cloth Room Overseer; 32 years’ 
experience as Overseer on most all kinds of cot- 


ton, 
references’: 


rayon goods: 54 years of age: married; good 
employed, but desire a change. Ad- 


dress ‘‘R-4,"' care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning or Twist- 


ing 


Age 


ing 
tile 


Tube twist and short orders a specialty. 
36'» years. Large family. Capable of assist- 
superintendent. Address ‘Box 13,"’ care Tex- 
Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED as Carder by Practical Mill 


man: I. 


S. graduate: experienced in clothing 


cards, moving and overhauling card room ma- 
chinery. Can go anywhere; can give any refer- 


ence 


ent 


desired. Now employed; have been on pres- 
job 26 years as carder: good reason for 


changing. In good health. Address “‘B. L.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of small yarn 
mill. -Thoroughly experienced and can furnish 


A-l 


references Address ‘‘Box 92;"" care Textile 


Bulletin 


OVERSEER, or Assistant Overseer Weaving: 20 
years’ experience in weaving department: I. C. 8 
graduate Now emploved Will go anywhere 
Draft status. age 38; married: family: 3-A: ref- 


erences 


Would like to. arrange interview. Know 


C & K and Draper looms, old and new: Address 


F. R.,”” care Textile Bulletin 


SUPERINTENDENT of Small Mill Available. Fifteen 
years’ experience as Superintendent, experienced 
with white or colored yarns, technical training 
along with many vears of experience; well versed 
in planning production, including all phases of 
unit system: draft exempt; can furnish best of 
references as to character and ability. Address 
25,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 

POSITION WANTED by experienced Superintend- 
ent or Carder and Spinner, with 25 years’ ex- 
perience on all classes of work. lso good cotton 
man. Can furnish good references. Address re- 
Plies to *‘N-204,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED-—A job as Overseer Spinning; 18 years 
experience Running present job with excellent 
results; 40 years old, married: draft status 3-H 
strictly sober: A-1 references as to ability and 
character. Address “‘Box 100,"" care Textile Bul- 


letin 


HUMIDIFIERS FOR SALE’ 
24-—Parks-Cramer HDD Humidifiers with 
220-volt motors. 
31—-Parks-Cramer HDE Humidifiers with 
220-volt motors. 
32—-American Moistening High Duty Hu- 
midifiers. with 220-volt motors. 
7li—American Moistening Atomizer Heads 
complete. 
3—Bahnson Master Electric Controls, with 
valves. 
36—-Parks-Cramer Humidifiers motors only, 
220-volt, 3-phase, 60 cycles current. 
16—-American Moistening Humidifier mo- 
tors 
G. A. WHITE & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPOON & SPOON 


Electrical Engineers 
Surveys—Designing—Supervision 


P.O. Box 4036 Charlotte, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 

Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


: Industrial construction you want, 
when you want it, where you want 
it, anywhere in the South. 


DANIEL Co., 


nc. 
Greenville, S.C. Birmingham, Ala. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired; we will 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. | 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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Write “RCR,”’ 


ing 


a large mill running some colored goods. 


Practical and Technical 
Superintendent 
Pe Now employed, would consider new | | | 
connection. Understands fully all phases Page | 
cotton and rayon manufacture. Not willl 
Allen Co. 25 Loper, Ralph E. 44 
a American Blower Co. 7° Luttrell & Co., C. E. 36 
Arkansas Co. 10 
Armstrong Cork Co 12 —M— 
Manhattan. Rubber Co. 21 
Baily & Co., Joshua L. —N— 
ei MAN with several years’ experience in sup- Barium Reduction Corp. . 5} National Ring Traveler Co. 49 
. ply room wants position as Supply Room Barkley Machine Works 40 -Neisler Mills 38 
e Man with some good mill wanting ® man Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 35 N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Front Cover 
f of this kind. Norlander-Young Machine Co. 47 ; 
Address “S. R.,”’ 
Textile Bulletin Carolina Refractories Co. 44° —P— 
Care Clinton Co. 25 Peach & Co., D. W. 23 
ae Corn Products Refining Co. 23 Pease & Co., J. N. , 40 
Crabb & Co., William 47 
: Cundiff, John O. __. 37 —R— 
Curran & Barry . 38 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P 36 f 
Rhoads & Son, J. E. 39 7 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 43 
EXPERT ROLLER COVERER with over 30 Daniel Construction Co. 36 | 
years’ experience on all kinds of leather Dary Ring Traveler Co. 44 : 3 — 
and cork wants job with some mill need- Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 5 Scott Co., Henry L. 41 
ing a-man for their roller shop. Denison Mfg. Co. 40 Seydel-Woolley & Co. 25 
¥ est Dunning & Boschert Press. Co. , 47 Solvay. Sales Corp. 43 
Address ‘‘R. L.,”’ Sonoco Products 2 
care Textile Bulletin. te : Southern Belting Co. 40 
: Eaton, Paul B. 36 Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 36 
Engineering Sales Co. 51 Spoon & Spoon 36 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 3 
ae Stein, Hall & Co. 23 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 28 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 38 
° Stewart Machine Co., Inc. 44 
Opening for Overseer Spinning Room adieu 
Large textile organization; well paying po- Gates Rubber Co. Rae a 
sition; good experience as Spinning Room Gossett Machine Works 47 Terrell Machine Co. 41 
Overseer required. Furnish references and Graton & Knight Co. 7 9 Textile Apron Co. 33 
complete background of experience, educa- Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 49 Texwood Mfg. & Sales Co. 45 
tion, training. Greenville Belting -Co. ; . 36 
Addrss “‘C, R. N.,”’ Gulf Refining Co. 4 y 
care Textile Bulletin. ea Ee Valentine & Co., J. W... 39 
Habow Chemical Co. 49 51 
25 . ac over 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 42 
wali : Vogel Co., Joseph A. ... 7 
WANTED Iselin-Jefferson Co. 38 
; Your surplus yarn—any quantity or put ~—jJ— WAK Industries 23 
: up. Submit sample, amount for sale and Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 49 Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 42 
: price. Wire reply will follow. Jenkins Métal Co. 49 Wellington, Sears Co. 38 
aniiani Johnson Chemical Co. 47 Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 36 
M. B. HURWITZ Whitin Machine Works 
2013 W. Pratt St. Baltimore 23, Md. ae eS Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 45 
Keever Starch Co. 24 Wolf & Co., Jacques 6 
: FOR SALE WANTED FOR SALE 
3 COMPLETE Position as Overseer or Shift Foreman in One portable Tieing-In Machine in first- 
; 100 LOOMS. ALL OT HER MACHIN Spinning: married, temperate. 45 years of class condition. This machine has been. 
4 FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION age. 16 years as a Spinner. Now employed changed over from A. 4 G. to A Portable 
F S L. McBEE as Overseer: good reasons for wanting to Mote Driven, 42 H. P. motor, 110 V. Can 
: Box 1213 change; good reference as to character and be inspected at our shop. 
Greenville, 8S. C. ability. BYRUM MACHINE Co. 
ess ‘‘Overseer,”’ . 
156% Coll Ave. 
care Textile Bulletin. Atheas, Ga. 
4 WANTED 
‘o Man experienced on Tompkins knitting ma- NOTICE WANTED 
& chines and Foster Winding Machines for Thomas R. Morton, formerly of North Young ambitious man with good education 
2 position as Overseer. Nice machines . and Carolina and later of Huntsville, Ala., may who has had sufficient experience to qual- 
ae good chance for man that will qualify learn something to his advantage by writ- ify him to -take the position of Spinner in 


x care Textile Bulletin. H. F. JONES — Address reply to ‘‘Spinner,”’ 
: Box 58 Cathoun, Ga. care Textile Bulletin, 
DETECTIVES WANTED WANTED 
Furnished for undercover of open in- Warp Preparation Overseer. Should be ex- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- sarees m , a or ee perienced on all types of filament rayon 
and Male Salary to right man. State your age, size yarns, high speed warping, multiple can 
n uals. a of family, and full experience and refer- slashers, and warp drawing-in. Southern 
a and female operatives. Per diem basis ences in first letter. Mill 


only. “‘Our best advertisement is a job 


Address ‘‘J,"’ 
well done.’ References: Any Lynch- 


Address reply to ‘“‘T. F. 8.."’ 


care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- ‘ 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
WANTED 
WANTED 


Master Mechanic for 30,000-spindle weave 
mill. Good opportunity for right man 
State experience, age and salary expected. 
Also references and draft status. 


Address “‘Box A. B. M.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


500 Bell Tensions 
FOR B E 

EST RESULTS ATHENS MANUFACTURING CoO. 
USE Athens, Ga. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN WANT ADS 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


. Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 


Boston Atlanta — St. Louis Detroit 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO, Inc. 
Agent: 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Wit yresentatives handling 


cotton fabrics of all descriptions, 
rayon fabrics, hosiery and yarn 
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boods Market 


New York.—With mills in the principal weaving cen- 
ters devoting their utmost effort to meet wartime emergen- 
cies, and already booked up with other urgent government. 
contracts on these constructions, executives fail to under- 
stand why certain other mills at distant points, or outside 


the big production zones, are left more or less to their own 


devices as far as wartime production is concerned. Some of 
these mills, they say, continue to keep looms on novelty 
osnaburgs for civilian uses, reaping such benefits as accrue 
from providing consumer accounts with their present needs. 

Considerable speculation prevails in bag centers as to 
why the “must” clause, compelling delivery of at least 80 
per cent and not more than 90 per cent of the most pop- 
ular bag constructions to bag” makers, was removed from 
the April 8 amendment to M-317, shortly after it was 
issued. 

The question, interpolated, is whether some more impor- 
tant use for these sheetings motivated the turn-about action. 
If such a “more important’’ reason exists, it has not been 
revealed as yet, and bag centers feel that they are justified 
in wanting to know what it is. 

Concerned about their quotas on the children’s wear 
directive, few print cloth houses have showed any inclina- 
tion to entertain requests for goods. Other factors con- 
tributing to this hesitation are the sold-up condition and 


the current practice of government agencies of taking up 


additional goods without forewarning. 

Little reference is made by mills to export business. 
However, impressions are held in most centers that quotas 
are being met. Although the percentages for export run 
small, this diversion from domestic needs represents many 
millions of yards each month, which by and large is consid- 
ered as doing an excellent missionary job for post-war tex- 
tile business. 

Buyers of shirtings continue to bewail the shortage of 
popular fabrics used for this purpose. All they are getting 
now, they say, is small “‘driblets,’ and minor yardages on 
long-delayed deliveries. | 

In regard to the effort of the Army to obtain substitutes 
for scrim, used in making signal flags and other similar 
items, a directive has now been issued, and quotas assigned 


to mills to furnish approximately 900,000 yards of 40-inch, 


2.11 yard osnaburg for this purpose. 

Small spot sales of fine goods staples are being men- 
tioned here and there, most of which were said to be sec- 
onds and shorts. Mills providing goods in this category are 


being pressed for deliveries on government contracts, and. 


few opportunities are offered to favor converters beyond 
minor deliveries on continuation orders. 


SAS 


J.P.STEVENS & Inc. 


fabries for diversified uses 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—The cotton-sale yarn industry is so 
heavily committed in the war effort that industry represen- 
tatives have made numerous attempts during the last 15 
months to get Federal officials to state categorically on 
what terms and conditions the yarn contracts will be termi- 
nated when peace comes, Not knowing when the war will 
end, and being wary of creating over-optimistic feelings 
among the spinners in this respect, the government never 
yet has given a clean-cut reply to these inquiries. 

However, the industry's spokesmen have been assured 
time and again that the government will make every effort 
to protect those sale yarn concerns that may have important 
wartime contracts on their books which may have to be 
terminated before completion. So far, according.to the lat- 
est available resume of government practice in this connec- 
tion. contracts are being settled completely within 60 days 
of their termination. Work in progress is permitted to be 
completed and the full contract prices are paid without 
question for such work. 

Government termination notices now outline the proper 
procedure to be taken by the contractors and his suppliers. 
Yarns that have been assembled for use in a contract that 
is suddenly terminated should either be retained by the 
contractor for commercial use, or sold by him to somebody 
else within 15 days of the termination notice.. 

_ With the keen demand for sale yarns for civilian uses, it 


is dificult for yarn suppliers to figure how any spinner can | 


be ‘stuck’ financially or otherwise, when and if his war 
orders are cancelled. 

Spinners of sale cotton yarn who have contributed whole- 
heartedly to the war program, will occupy a preferred posi- 
tion when government war agencies curtail their commit- 
ments, it is indicated. They also will receive special con- 
sideration during the process of renegotiation, it is reliably 
reported in the market. 

Producers of duck yarns have been directed that, since 
May 21, their weekly production and delivery of duck yarns 
must be at least equal to the amount produced by them in 
their highest production week of 1944, the War Production 
Board said recently. The action, to meet military require- 
ments for duck cloth, was taken in amendments to Limi- 
tation Order L-99. The amended order provides further 
that producers who have facilities that can produce addi- 
tional quantities of duck yarns may receive special direc- 
tions from.WPB to deliver specific amounts to designated 
weavers, 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. | Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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...that’s just one proof of 


TANNATE ECONOMY 


The exceptional grip of TANNATE assures maximum power 
transmission—keeps machines running smoothly, even when 
loads vary, so you get (1) More uniform work; (2) Less Spoil- 
age; (3) Fewer shutdowns; (4) Reduced unit costs! 


TANNATE has an average strength | 3 to 1/2 higher than 
most first quality oak belting. Its hgh coeffic.ent of friction 
allows TANNATE to transmit more power with less tension and 
less bearing friction than most belts. Little upkeep is needed 
aside from occasional applications of Rhoads Tannate Belt 
Preserver. 


In card room, spinning room, or looms, the economical drive 
is TANNATE belted. Rhoads Engineering Advice is at your 
service. Call on us. 


( for EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL SE VICE 


tquip with RHOADS 


4 


BELTING 


Established 1702 


Jj. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA e CLEVELAND 
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& The Current Shortage of Textile Goods 
PR REPLACEMENT | | (Continued trom Page 1 3) 
SERVICE the discussion with the statement that some of those present 
seemed to think that Southern cotton mill managers did not | 
Short ‘Center Drives © Southern Belting offers know how to operate their plants efficiently or were in- @ 
‘Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” different about production. I stated that most Southern . 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line mills were being operated efficiently and that every mill | = 
Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- manager was interested in obtaining the largest possible 4 P 
V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you production of goods. Asked to state what I considered had 4 ° 
on caused the drop in cotton goods production, I named the @ 
(1) The entrance of many operatives as well as key ex- q 
\ 0) U T H E K NZ : ecutives into the armed services; (2) Many of the wives of a 
eing ' men in service now receive allotments and therefore do not @ 
feel that it is necessary to work; (3) Since the advance in 
: wages many employees earn in four days all the money they 
require and do not work the other two days. of the week 
Some actually try to keep their pay to the point of mint- 
mum Federal deductions. The absurdity of this last reason 
should be pointed out to operatives, since it is impossible 
to re ach the point of diminishing returns 1n wages no, 
TEXTILE M/LL matter what the percentage of deduction. | 
SCRUBBING POWDER ; Donald Nelson wished to know what could be done 
: i through campaigns to build up morale and get available | 
Abrasive ond Soluble Claencers employees to return to jobs in the mills. I.told him that 4 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes some results could be obtained, but that such a campaign 
Reslacement tubbers could not be expected to restore the 483 hours per month 
per spindle which prevailed in 1942, against the present 
Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes level of 400 hours per month per spindle. 
ca iis Your editor was asked whether or not mills resented the 
oie Immediate Shipments recently set up 48-hour schedule. I stated that I heard no 
= | resentment expressed, but that mill men were wondering s 
é DENIS(:). MANUFACTURING ce how it would operate and whether or not it would increase 
ASHEVILLE-NOBRTH-CAROLINA productiton. | expressed the fear that many mill operatives 
would refuse to work Saturday afternoon and night. 
Asked for specific recommendations, I suggested the fol- 
lowing program: 
3 | (1) Bring more burlap from Calcutta and Dundee in 
be N. PEASE & COMPANY the comparatively empty ships returning from these places, 
and thereby. reduce the demand for osnaburgs. (Normal 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS ma of burl: ap is SO8.000.000 pounds each year, but so 
far this year only 5$6,000.000 pounds have heen brought | 
into this country) ; ms 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. (2) Authorize any mill to purchase cards provided the @ \ 
management can show that additional cards will increase @ e¢ 
production. Relieve the textile machinery shops of war = c 
orders to the extent of permitting them to make cards at 
prices which will show a reasonable profit. I stated that @ 
TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. many plants making war equipment were running out, of ; C 
| orders:and could take over the contracts of textile machine @ | 
“py BARKLEY (3) That for the purpose of reducing absenteeism, a @ a 
morale campaign be launched, but that it should be handled @ rt 
MACH | NE WOR KS through the superintendents and overseers: rather than mill 
office executives. 
MANUFACTURERS OF Donald Nelson, whom I discovered was a graduate of @ 
. Lowell Textile Institute and knew about textile machinery, @ ; 
TEXTILE MACHINERY | listened attentively to all. of the discussion. He realizes @ { 
PARTS that the scarcity of cotton goods presents a real problem, 
r aE and he is anxious that a solution be found. He has the @- , 
ee assistance and advice of WPB officials who have had much @- , 
ae: why experience in textiles and are highly regarded in Washing- | 
ton. 
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Details of Laboratory Ager Announced 
By H. W. ‘Butterworth 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. announces the recent de. 
velopment and construction of a laboratory ager to be used 
as a hydrosulphide machine. It may also be used to convey 
samples of various synthetics for a steaming process. Sam- 
ples for developing are conveyed through the machine on 
an endless blanket which ts equipped with an adjustable 
tension device. 

The construction of the bottom of the ager, which has a 


steam coil and the necessary baffle plates, insures against 


The H. W, Butterworth & Sons Co. laboratory ager. 


splash from the boiling liquor coming 11 direct. contact 
with the cloth: A steam chest at the roof of the machine 
eliminates any possibility of condensation drop ping on the 
cloth. 

The Butterworth laboratory ager can be heated with dry 
or saturated steam. Top rolls in the ager are mounted and 
driven in anti-friction bearings. Lower rolls are mounted 
in anti-friction bearings but not driven. Equipped with a 
variable drive motor, goods are allowed to remain in the 
ager from two minutes up to six minutes—the usual time 
required for various types of vat colors. 


The United States Testing Co.. Inc.. has published, and 
is now distributing to its clients, a booklet entitled “‘Test- 
ing Price List.” The booklet features specific test charges 
for textiles, chemicals, metals, foods and numerous other 
materials. The company. published its first general price list 
many years ago and the many subsequent revistons speak 
well of the usefulness of such price lists. This new testing 
price list presents, in a compact form, the broadening in 
scope of the testing company s work in recent years. 
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Testing 
Equipment 
which sets 
Standards 


Exclusive Incline - plane 
Tester. Tests from single 
hair to 2,000 grams ten- 
sile. 


In a number of instances, tests desig- 
nated as “standard” by Societies, lab- 
oratories, etc., are based on “Scott 
Testers. Rely on our 60 models for 
authoritative results on tensile, hys- 
teresis, twist, crepeage, flexing, burst, 
etc. 


HENRY | SCOTT ((} 115 Blackstone St. 

Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN "304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


* Registered 
Trademark 


NS N 


CARD ROOM 
BOBBINS 


ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPOOLS 
CONES 


SPECIALISTS 
WwooD 


Fe Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Go. FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, S. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING on the JOB... 


High 
Traveler Wastage 
and Excessive 
End Breakage 
traced to 
Neglected 


“Housekeeping 


Faced with a serious lag in production from their twisting frames, 
a large cotton mill recently called in a Victor Service Engineer to 
spot the causes and suggest a remedy. He found that the rate of 
traveler wear was far too high, that rings were bronzing, and that 


frequent end breakage was a critical problem. 


A section of frames were set aside for test. Careful study proved 
that neglected “housekeeping”, not the travelers, was at the root of 
the trouble. When hardened lubricant deposits were cleaned from the 
underside of the rings, broken wicks in the auto-lubricated rings re- 
placed, spindles made plumb, and the frames otherwise cleaned and 
adjusted, the work ran smoothly. Normal production was resumed, 


and far less attention was required from operatives. 


Because skilled help and supervisors are hard to find, the cooperation 
of resourceful Victor Service Engineers is more important now than 
ever. When you need help “trouble-shooting” on your spinning or 


twisting, write—wire—or phone the nearest Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. GASTONIA, N. C. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 Tel. 247 


‘Ring Travelers 


OBITUARY 


D. L. JENNINGS 
Dudley L. Jennings, 74, president of Beaumont Mfg. 
Co. at Spartanburg, S. C., until his retirement in 1941, died 
May 18 after an illness of five weeks. Prior to retiring, 
Mr. Jennings had been with Beaumont since 1892, becom- 
ing president in 1906. He is survived by four daughters, 
one son, five sisters and three brothers. 


T. Frederick Bell, 62, general manager of Cutter Mfg. 
Co. at Rock Hill, S$. C., died of a heart attack May 19. He 
had been the Cutter general manager for three and one- 
half years and was previously treasurer and general man- 
ager of Victoria Cotton Mill. Surviving are his wife, two 
daughters and two sisters. 


G. W. SUMMER 

George Walter Summer, former textile mill executive in 
Georgia and South Carolina, died May 24 at his home in 
Newberry, S. C. He was one of the founders of Mollohon 
Mty. Co. of Newberry in 1901, and was president until it 
was sold to the Kendall Co. in 1926. He was also presi- 
dent for several years of Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
Surviving are four sons, two daughters and two brothers. 


F. W. CONE 
Frederick W. Cone, 65, former president of Asheville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills and formerly associated with Cone 
Export & Commission Co., died recently at Baltimore, Md. 
He had retired from business activity several years before 
his death. He is survived by his widow, a brother, a sister 
and numerous other relatives. 


J. L. REDMOND 


John L. Redmond, 52, president of Crompton-Richmond 
Co., Inc., textile factors, and of the Crompton Co., textiles, 
died suddenly late last month. He was one of the most 
highly thought of credit men in the New York market. 


Surviving are his wife, a son, a brother and three sisters. 


H. J. McGINTY, JR. | 
Harry J. McGinty, Jr., 42, Atlanta representative for 
J. P. Stevens & Co., died recently after a short illness. He 
was a former president of the Atlanta Textile Club. Sur- 
viving are his widow and daughter. 


W. H. RICHARDSON 
William H. Richardson, a member of the woolen divi- 
sion of the War Production Board, died in Washington 
May 22. He was an expert in the spinning yarn industry. 
Survivors include his wife and a daughter, Miss Dorothy 
Richardson of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. 


M. P. FELTON 
Maurice P. Felton, 56, vice-president in charge of the 
Martex towel division of Wellington Sears Co., died sud- 
denly of a heart attack May 28. He ts survived by two 
sons and a daughter. 
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Centrifugal Refrigerating Machines Assisting 
in Rayon Manufacture 


With the greatly sissiunded use of rayon for cords and 
fabric in heavy-duty tires, centrifugal refrigerating machines 
have shouldered another vital’ war duty having great signifi- 
cance to the post-war automobile and airplane age. As part 
of the War Production Board's program to provide sufh- 
cient rayon for immediate military needs and for the na- 
tion’s synthetic rubber tire program, the American Viscose 
Corp. is expanding its rayon manufacturing facilities at 
Front Royal, Va. Since refrigeration is essential to recon- 
stituting cellulose in the form known as rayon, this expan- 
sion has resulted in the company’s purchase of four addi- 
tional Carrier centrifugal refrigeration machines to. cool 
brine. The brine is circulated to the soda, mercertizing, 
churn mixing, and viscose ageing departments. Regulation 
of temperature is vital in these departments to control 
chemical processes and produce a standard, high-grade 
rayon tire cord. The new centrifugals have a combined 
cooling capacity of 1,500 tons when lowering the temper- 
ature of brine from 17°. F. to 10° F. They are driven by 
steam turbines of the back pressure type. 

Even before this most recent expansion of facilities, 
American Viscose possessed one of the largest batteries of 
Carrier centrifugal refrigerating machines in the country. 
This line-up is an index of the spectacular growth that 
rayon manufacture has experienced during the last two 
decades, for the machines are essential in the majority of 


the steps in rayon manufacture. Many of the centrifugals - 


installed by American Viscose when they were first pro- 
duced by Carrier are today giving efficient service to war 
work. The rayon that they help to produce is being used, 
not only in essential military tires, but also in bomb para- 
chutes, cargo parachutes, self-sealing gasoline tanks, and 
other products in important daily use on the war fronts. 


New Defense Course in Textiles Scheduled 


E. W. Ruggles, director of the defense courses conducted 
at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, under the super- 
vision of the United States Ofhce of Education, has an- 
nounced that the ninth course in fabric testing and inspec- 
tion will-open June 5 and run for 12 weeks. All expenses 
except subsistence and a minimum charge for books are 
paid by the Federal Government. The excellent equipment 
in the textile school will be available for this course and 
the teachers will be regular members of the textile school 
staff. 

Students who enroll in this course will be taught elemen- 
tary textile design, fabric analysis, fabric calculations, the 
care and operation of fabric testing equipment, physical 
and chemical tests for the identification of textile fibers, as 
well as a study of yarn and fabric defects. The course does 
not carry college credit, but 35 hours each week will be 
spent in an intensive study of textiles. Mr. Ruggles says 
that this is an excellent opportunity for high school grad- 
uates who are now engaged in the manufacture of fabrics 
or other phases of the textile industry, to lay the foundation 
for future advancement in textile establishments. It is also 
a good way for young women who are majoring in home 
economics to supplement their training in textiles and thus 
prepare themselves for service as clothing specialists or in 
government laboratories. 
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Soda Ash Potassium Carbonate 


Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 


Modified Sodas Sodium Nitrite 


Causticized Ash Ammonium Chloride 


Liquid Chlorine Para-dichlorobenzene 


Calcium Chloride 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Chicago Cleveland New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 
Charlotte. Cincinnati Detroit New York Pittsburgh Syracuse 


THE NAME SOLVAY IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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mys 
represe®™ you today: 


) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 

TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Whorls, Cast Iron 
Ring Holders, Lifting Rods, Lifting Rod Bush- 
ings, Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips.’ 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 

Ed. S. Kempton, Pres. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECE 


FURNACE LINING 


a US TRADE MARK Pat Orff 


INDUS L ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Winners of Salvage Medals Announced 
By American Viscose 


Seventeen employees of American Viscose Corp. were 
presented with the company’s Salvage Award medal, named 
in honor of Sir Samuel Salvage, past president, and founder 
of the United States rayon industry, at a luncheon held 
May 19 in the Hotel Vanderbilt, New York. 

The Salvage Awards, established in 1942, are made an- 
nually in recognition of outstanding action or achievement 
beyond the usual performance of duty. They may be given 


“for an important discovery, a suggestion leading to an im- 


portant improvement, for outstanding performance of rou- 
tine work, for perseverance in carrying out a difficult assign- 
ment, or for unusual helpfulness and loyalty to associates 
and the company. Recipients of this year’s awards and their 
citations are listed below. 

Ernest K. Bauer, Meadville, Pa.—Inventive and design 
ability shown in the development of an oiling device for 
acetate rayon yarn, and efficient conduct of mechanical de- 
velopment at the Meadville plant. 

Frances V. Beidler, Front Royal, Va.—Her assumption 
and successful discharge of responsibilities beyond the re- 
quirements of duty as head nurse of the medical dispensary 
at the Front Royal plant. | 

James Breakell, Roanoke, Va.—A record for speed in 
completion of major engineering tasks at the Roanoke 
plant and for quality work accomplished, efficient organiza- 
tion in the engineering department there, and service to the 
corporation since its beginning in 1910. 

Jay C. Elliott, Marcus Hook, Pa.—An exceptional record 
of over 33 years of punctual, dependable, cheerful service, 
without accident, and with unusual merit, commencing with 
the first year of the corporation in 1910. 

John F. Ewing, Lewistown, Pa.—Ingenious use of criti- 
cal materials, increased efficiency in certain operating equip- 
ment, and contributions to the improvement of working 
conditions at the Lewistown plant. 

Mary B. Gough, Wilmington, Del.—Outstanding work 
for many years in handling the funds of the corporation in 
which unusual responsibility and confidence were involved. 

Margaret Ingols, Meadville — Consistent, willing and 
cheerful service beyond the usual requirements of duty at 
the Meadville plant, where, during the manpower shortage, 
she frequently performed a man’s work on night duty. 

Virginia L. Poske, Parkersburg, W. Va.—Unusual com- 
prehension of the operations of the personnel department 
at Parkersburg, administrative ability in work with all de- 
partments, and effectiveness in training and assisting office 
personnel. 

William L. Spann, Marcus Hook—Ingenuity, originality 
and resourcefulness in providing various mechanical re- 
quirements of the textile research department in a time of 
manpower and material shortage, and a record of consistent 
outstanding service commencing with the first year of the 
corporation in 1910. 

Charles W. Stephens, Parkersburg—The establishment 
of a particularly effective organization as plant accountants 
at Parkersburg, excellence of business judgment, and con- 
structive relationship maintained with his associates. 

Nellie Stewart, Nitro, W. Va—Administrative ability 
beyond the usual requirements of duty as secretary to the 
Nitro plant manager, executive accomplishments dating 
from the early days of the corporation’s pulp production 
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there, and unusually constructive relationship with all asso- 
ciates and with other companies in that section. 

Gerald S. Tompkins, Front Royal—Development of an 
outstanding organization and efficient management of the 
Front Royal plant during a critical period of major installa- 
tions, changes of facilities, and increases of capacity to meet 
the requirements of the-war program. 

Earl J. Von Arx, Lewistown—The excellent record of 
relationship with the employees of the spinning depart- 
ment, Lewistown plant, suggestions leading to the improve- 
ment of working conditions, and exceptional assistance to 
the program of increased capacity at that plant. | 

Alfred C. Werner, New York——Foresight and persever- 
ance in establishing the shipment of yarn in more economi- 
cal forms, to the benefit of the corporation and the con- 
sumer, introduction of low twist acetate yarns in this coun- 
try, quality standards of rayon fabric, and, beyond the re- 
quirements of duty, unprecedented and constructive surveys 
for expansions. 

Dan B. Wicker, Nitro—Ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
leading to a number of improvements in in and 
quality and to a number of new products. 

Paul H. Wilcox, Marcus Hook—The excellent organiza- 
tion, instruction and direction of the guard at the Marcus 
Hook plant, where it received exceptional recognition by 
an award from the Army for guarding important war 
facilities. 

Ernest R. Winstead, Front in start- 
ing again at Front Royal after being dismissed at Marcus 
Hook because of production curtailment, working up from 
the labor group to shift foreman in the “Fibro” department 
and a record of ovér 23 years of constructive service with- 
out an absence. 


Chlorine Dindds ew: Available in Quantity 


Chlorine dioxide, a bleach aan n to be two and one- 
half times as powerful as chlorine, is now available for 
industrial purposes by means of a process developed by the 
Mathieson Alkali Works and described recently by E. R. 
Woodward at a meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 

Although chlorine dioxide has been known to chemistry 
for a long time, its use has been impractical because it does 
not keep, and therefore cannot be manufactured in bulk for 
shipment. The new process, according to Mr. Woodward, 
overcomes this difficulty by providing a safe, practical 
method by which the user prepares the bleach from chlorine 
and sodium chlorite at the point, and in the quantity, 
quired. Chlorine dioxide is expected to prove useful in 
bleaching textiles. 


— 


Cord Plants Get Better MRO Rating 


Persons engaged in the manufacture of high tenacity tire 
type rayon yarn; cotton, rayon and nylon tire cord as well 
as tire fabrics may use the AA-1 preference rating to obtain 
maintenance, repair or operating supplies (MRO) for the 
conduct of such business, the War Production Board an- 
nounced this month. Previously persons engaged in such 
business were allowed to use the lower AA-5 rating for this 
purpose. This action is taken by including this type of 
production in List 1 of Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 
tion No. 5, as amended May 18, 1944. 
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Photo Courtesy Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


Rings not only RESTORE 
but INCREASE production 


Repairing machinery by replacing worn 
rings usually shows a prompt gain of 
10% to 15% restored production when 


mare all. using high-polish DIAMOND FINISH 


standard designs. But in numerous oper- 
ations you can go far beyond the stan- 
dard-practice maximum, by means of 
our exclusive Eadie lubricated styles. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinningand Tivister Rings since 18 


y 

¢ 


OIL-LESS 


Top Roll Bearings 


for 
Looms 
Prevent Oil Stained Warps 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 
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SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in trgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will. prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 


. Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 


Mgr. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 
8583), Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 8309 Maga- 
zine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. sates L. B. 
Wooten, Fort ‘Mill, S. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. 0. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit, Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Room 809, Jahncke Bldg.., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Blidg., Dallas, Tex.; $12 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
ae York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 

C., Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
od Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
St., en Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; C. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, 
Younscilid. 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 


lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO.. Inc., P. 0. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N.C. . 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, an we We 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Head- 
quarters, 2180 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. €., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4078; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St.., 
Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, S. C.. 
Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127: Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS.. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.;: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St... Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
846 Drewery St., ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: Fo oye Cyanamid & Chemica] Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Char 
lotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 818 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 


a SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO.,. CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W., Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, .; Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr:: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN COU., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and Wm. Js Moore: Griffin, Ga.., Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. ; Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn : ells, eare Burkart-Schier Chemical! Co., Nashville 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 3526 Clift Kd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Nelson A. Fisher, 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 842, Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 182, LaGrange, Ga.: 
Harok Goller, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel., 3718, Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. 
C4 Industria] Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG, CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, hen York 
City. Corn Products Sales Co.., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., 
W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products 9g Co., Montgomery Bidg. 
Spartanburg, S. C., J. Cantey Alexander, Corn Products 
Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Al en Simpson, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., At. 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.;: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bladc.., 
ee Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
poin 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Wood. 
ward, Tel. 8836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; 
New York, N. y. . 200 Fifth Ave.. F.C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Tape Repr.: 
M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atianta 1, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Re: 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. 0. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou: Keps.: J. 0. Cole, 
P. 0. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. 0. Box +46, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., 


. Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: In- 


dustrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. ss THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Service Repr.: Cc. Denison, P. 0. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware- 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept.. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: 
O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
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Johnson Company 


Chariotte, 


Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


ORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


( 


PINS and LAGS 


or, 


‘CARDING. 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 


PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control ne Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, 


We Make 
LONG Blade Spindles 
from 
SHORT Blade Spindles 


by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Ave. txt., Gastonia, ¥. C. 
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memembler the name 
“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 


because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 


war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 


they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT — economically and de- 


Running woter every doy of the pendably — day in and 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed, Nearly! 00,000 in use, day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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PAUL B. EATON, 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. 
Watson, Mgr. Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., 
P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Alvin Braley, P. O. 
Box 1487, Dallas, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 


and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 
248 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala, 
aes Stanley D. Berg, 821 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas 

epr. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 W. Fifth 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life. Bldg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.:; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 2218 Griffin St,, Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 7388 C. & S. National Bank B'dg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer. ; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, a Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, "210 Franklin St., ‘Office No. 5, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403- 404 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Megr., Law and Commerce 
Bidg.., Bluefield, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. 
fice and. Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. 
Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229: 


Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C., Tel. 150: ‘Wine Z 


Moore, P. 0. Box 1528, Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: D. A. 
Ahistrand, S. E. Dist. Mgr.. P. 0. Box 4028; Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. 
McAnulty, 2010 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte. N. C., Phone 38-9578; F. W. 
Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.., 
Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: The Cameron & Barkley. Co.., 
160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Columbus Iron Works Co., 901 
Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 1300 S. Mint 
St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, 
Tenn.; McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., 
Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Padu- 
cah, Ky.:; Southern Supply Co., FE. Orleans St.,. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis 
Supply Co.; Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply & Hardware Co.. 822 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., Fourth and 
Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. Second 
Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St.., 
Tampa, Fla.;: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.: Sharp 
Battery & Electric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Ten- 
nessee Mill & Mine Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Young & Vann Supply Co.,.1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; ‘pr 
Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn, | 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, Robertson, Jr., 

rtanbure, S. C.; H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. R. G. Burkhalter. 
G. P. Knig, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.:. New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;: 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The ogee 9 and Southern National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agi Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 
fea Zwe fel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Megr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling 
Agent for A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., EB. F., 803 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer., Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. B Elgert. 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md.;: T. E. Hansen, Box 898, Glen Allen. Va. oe 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. O. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.: C. G. 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks, 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.;: V. C. Shaden, P. O. Box 985, Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid, 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator); W. C. McMann, Textiles Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Kieyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 888 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn, Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving rage ey Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. Box 183, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
Box Churlotte, N. C.:; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr., H. McM. 
Bush, 318 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; Seu. Repr.: William 
P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobse 
Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, S. C:: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Carolina “ip age Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 


‘ing Co., Gree avilie. S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 


Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. 0. 
Box 1118, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. , 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ller, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile, .924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEMPTON PARTS & SPRING CO,, Ed. S; Kempton, 882-34 N. Ma- 
rietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 


ete BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
: T. J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, Ss: C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Repr.: 
Frank Burke. Phone 38-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., gy. Ye E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. k. 
Sargent. P. O. Box 1044, 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Her- 
sey, Selling Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S.C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 870 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., re ind, Ohio. Sou. Repr., 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Fred 0. Titson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. N. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 
Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO..OF AMERIC A, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, 
Ill. Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Megr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., At- 
lanta 8, Ga.; E. M. Kay, Mgr., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 
Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer., Paul C. Thomas; Sec., W. H. Bishop. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. P. Carter, K. T. Moore, John T. Wilkes. 


BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
General Office, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker. 
R. B. Murdoch, Rane? § L. Shinn, A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro. 
nN. H. A. 1202 James Blidge... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. I. 
Ww hite. American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A. Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Aet., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N.C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 
267, Gastonia, N. C.: Arthur W. Harris, 448 Stonewall St., S.W., At 
lanta, Ga.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. YY. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 
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Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


HABOW CHEMICAL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sanitary and Textile Chemicals 


CONOVER, N. C. PHONE 458 


TRADE MARK 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Scrubbing Powder, Scrub Soap, Pine Oil and Coal 
Tar Disinfectants, Insecticides, Deodorants, Liquid 
and Powdered Hand Soap, Bowl Cleaner, Kleen- 
Aire (Formaldehyde) Spray, and Woxes. 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


Phone 154 NEWTON, N. C. Box 201 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card 
Screens, Conveyor Pipe, Lap 
Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspir- 
ators, Waste Shute Boxes, 


General Textile Sheet Metal 
Work. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Gear Guards, Slasher Work, — 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8S. P.O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 
preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


000 


Manufactured only by the a 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
ational Ring Traveler Co. | 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. - 

| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent x 

Any way you look at it 7 

‘“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting a 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 
“SPIN TWIST” for Spinners and Twisters 
LESS SLIP—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 
MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
~LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


AKRON BELTING Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
L5 Augusta Street Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTIN@ COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., 
Plant, York Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Hl. 
C. H, l’atrick, P. O. Box 860, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
house, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W.., D. W. Peach. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids. lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bildg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., 


Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. 0. 
New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff 


Sou. Kep.: 
Sou. Warte- 


and Charlotte, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Grant 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, 
James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn, Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. 


RAGAN RING CO., 
178, Newton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 
Greenville, S. C., Sake Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell ‘Mill Paes 


Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 


Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C.. and 
Kingsport, Tenn.; 0. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen Ave., Greenville, Ss fC: 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.., 
224 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. 
Greenville, S. C. South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, 
N. .s Columbia Warehouse & Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Co- 
lumbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St... Richmond. 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher. 2978 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle 


Whitton, Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta, o.- 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: E. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Merritt. 1428 
Peachtree St.. N.F., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


512414-W. Fourth St.. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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tributors: 


Birmingham, Ala.: 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
agg“ Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mg Sou. Reps.: 

H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1808, Charlotte, NN, ©. 
W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, a. R, 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tei. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The neeeg Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
t., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; D. Low, Fox Drive, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Habbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO.. St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg.., 
Box 1917, Greensboro. N. cC.. C. W. Cain, Megr.;: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service, 5 awe deta Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and ‘Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: avis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mer.: Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co... 621 F. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.—J. J. 
Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson. Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. 
Kline, 2500 Roswell Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand 

r., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S.’C. 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc., Ed S&S. 
Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 


MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
gr. 


Fall River, 
Greenville, 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Va., and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. 
principal cities. Lubrication 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.., 


Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
Baltimore. Md.: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C .W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Mvers, 
P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
ville. S. C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
ay re Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: x Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 


Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City. 
enn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. 0. Box 792, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS CO., 1138 Broadway, New 
York. N. Y.. Sou. Reprs.: Dawson, Seminole Trailer Park. R. No. 8. 
Charlette. N. C.: S. tilhert Hotel, Norfolk, Va.: J.B. 
Grooms, 629 W. Charlotte St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. B. Tyson, 353 Pet. 
tus Ave., Mobile. Ala.: J. King. 1116 Capital St... Houston, Tex. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. 
Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. C. 
Mauldin: 903 Norris. Bidg.. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W.. New. York City. 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. 
Washington St.. 


Plants, Green 


Providence. R. I. 
Agents: TI. 
Atlanta, Ga., 


Sou. Offices, 819 


Acting Agent, I. 


Hartford. Conn. 
Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence, R. I.. 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Bo 
C. Also stock room in charge of W. L. Hudson, 
N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO.. Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Mer.. 1! Perry Road. Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C 
Greenville Textile Supply Co... Greenville, 
Crreenshoro, N. C.: R. D. Hnehes Sales Co., 
R. B. Dorman. Box 66. Station C-. 


WARWICK CHEMICAIT, CO.. 


x 842, Gastonia. N 


1812 Main St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Warwick. R. I. 


Dallas, Tex.: 


Sou. Branch Fac 


tory at Rock Hill. S. C. Son. “Biald M. M. McCann. Box 825. Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Panini. 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E 
Searcy. TIT, Box 128. Griffin. Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MPG, 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bide... 


MACHINERY CO., 
.C. Phone 8-931. 


CO., Millbury, Sou. 
Greenville. S. 


TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin i 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office 
M. J. Bentley. Selling Agent, Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


802 N. Ridgeway Prive, Greensboro, 
15. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Providence, R. I. 


Sou. 


R. Bruning. 
N; G. 


. Searell, Route No 
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Kempton, Treas., 882 N. q 


Wynne and R. M. 
E. Wynne. § 
Sou. Rep.: T. Holt | 
Sou. Office, Room 281, W. | 


with Sou. Office | 
1021 Virginia Ave. | 


Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen q 
S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. | 


Office: Walter | 
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Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Lift- Trucks 


Mond Trucks 


oe 
a 


HOTEL 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


.co A 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. Ry 
NOTHING BUT BUARANTEED 


Chartotte, 
N.S. 


Greenville, 
C. 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 


prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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They help you check the 
Maintenance Needs of all 
Veeder-Root 2-3 Hank Counters 
in your Spinning Rooms, Twister 


Rooms, Card Rooms 


To keep ) your 2-3 Hank Counters counting uninterruptedly 
and to prevent gaps in your oper ating records... Veeder-Root 
now offers you these two h andy maintenance a 


1: Wall-hanging Check Charts, 9'’ x 12", on sturdy cardboard 
in bright color. They point out each thing to be done, and 
tell how to do 1t. nes 


The Counting of 


House industr 


VEEDER-ROOT | INC. 


2: Handy Pads of 100 Check-Sheets Each. 


A simple form on 
which can be checked off the maintenance-needs (as pointed out 
on the charts.) of the counters on 20. different machines. And 


these sheets also serve as dated records of maintenance atten- 


tion, when given. 


All you have to do is this: Get a line in the mail to Hartford or 
Greenville, stating how many 2-3 Hank Counters you have in 
operation, and we will promptly send you an ample supply 


both of charts and pads. 


(Note: Charts and pads also available for 2-3 PICK Counters.) 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. 
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